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Equitable « 


Conditioning 


Sounds foreign to Life Insurance, of course, yet 
it is in reality and practice an activity in which The 
Equitable has been engaged for many years. It is, 
briefly, a simple, convenient plan whereby a son or 
daughter can be conditioned for life insofar as 
funds for a good education will do it. 


Since The Equitable introduced its Educational 
Fund Agreement fifteen years ago, many millions of 
“College Fund” Insurance have been placed with 
far-sighted parents who have taken advantage of 
this unique form of Equitable service to underwrite 


A Policy Agreement that has helped 
Agents place Many Millions of Insurance 
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By this means the neces- 


their children’s education. 
sary funds for the college course can be guaranteed 


whether the parent lives or dies. This method of 
“conditioning heirs” for the realities and responsi- 
bilities of life will become even more popular as 
each year an increasing number of young men and 
women enter college on the proceeds of Equitable 
Educational Fund policies. 

This is one of many specialized forms which 
Equitable representatives are privileged to offer the 


public. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Aside from Unemployment 

EARNING POWER 

CAN BE STOPPED 

BY 5 EVENTS 
. 

DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT 
DISABILITY FROM SICKNESS 
LOSS OF LIMBS OR SIGHT 


OLD AGE 
DEATH 


Vim Wh = 
_— oe ioe Cl ee 


_ No man can escape all of the above 5 hazards. 


He will either be a dead man or an old one. 
In addition he may suffer disability. 
s 


Regardless of What Happens 
INCOME MUST GO ON 


“THE PACIFIC Murua ““5-Way’’ POLICY 


Guarantees Income 


For these 5 hazards 
AND 


It Pays for Disability 
From the First Day 
« 


Founded 1868 


acitic Mutual Life 


/nsurance Company scurema 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN. eresioenr 
Operating in 42 States 
Assets 


Over $205,000,000 


Home Office 
Los Angeles, California 








A Good Company to Represent 


Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


Pennsylvania 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 
































CHARACTER 


Personally and institutionally, the greatest asset in the 
Life Insurance profession, character. 


The same five men who founded this Company have 
been actively in charge of its management for thirty- 
four consecutive years. Their combined years of ser- 
vice represent a total of 165 years of conscientious 
labor. They are engaged wholly in the service of the 
Company and they have no other outside business. 


Iz NATIONAL 


HOME OFFICE 
NATIONAL BLOG. 


LIFE AND aay NASHVILLE 
ACCIDENT neni 





Insurance hen Inc. 


W. R. WILLS, President 


C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 





























ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


An assured systematic savings plus protection 
plan for children. 


*, 
— “ 


Berkshire Life New Juvenile Insurance will be 
issued on the lives of children from birth to age 
nine and written on the ordinary life, twenty 
payment life, twenty year endowment, and en- 
dowment at ages 18 and 19 contract forms... 
containing the same liberal provisions accorded 
the regular adult policies. For a small addi- 
tional premium the Juvenile Policy may also 
include the unique and desirable provision—the 
payor clause. 

Here’s a real opportunity for Berkshire associ- 
ates to cash in on one of the most popular forms 
of insurance protection which has ever been 
made available to the insurance buying public. 


““Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. FRED H. RHODES 


President. 
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PROSPECTING 


Prospecting and merchandising are 
two important selling fundamentals. 
The Jefferson Standard’s monthly 
‘Merchandising Ideas” make _ pros- 


pect selection extremely simple. 


kach “Idea” is developed to fit cer- 
tain needs. People who need the 
“plan-of-the-month” are automati- 
eally classified in the mind of the 


\. R. PERKINS. Agency Manager 





Tef ferson Sta indard 


Life Insurance Company 


GRE ENSBORO. NORTH < "AROLINA 





























ACHIEVEMENT— 
An Increase of $34,410,379.00 insurance in force 
during 1934. 
More than $14,000,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
$5,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
3lst, 1929, to December 31st, 1934. 
Grown to a half billion dollar Company in 30 years. 
EXCELLENCE— 
The prestige that arises from financial stability and 
vears of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico rep- 
resentative. Practical and attractive selling fea- 


tures open new avenues of business and complete 
the equipment of the man in the field. 


POW ER— 
$124.58 in Assets for each $100.00 of liabilities. 
$52,721,865.75 in Assets and $10,401,100.02 in Sur- 
plus on December 31st, 1934 


PLANS— 


Agency Conventions announced for 1936. 
Extension of agency development in both old and 
new territories. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insure Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, JR., Presidens F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
SHEARN MOODY. Vice-President W. J. SHAW, Secretary 


Ee. L. ROBERTS. Vice-President (in Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
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Children’s Insurance 


appeals to the sort of people who 
are your best clients and prospects. 
Security Mutual Juvenile policies are 
just enough different to win a hearing 
in any family circle. 

20-Year Endowment and Endow- 
ment At Age 64 Plans, with Payor 
Benefit, and liberal cash values are 
some of the noteworthy features. 


New opportunities for both juvenile 
and adult business face the under- 
writer with Security Mutual Juveniles 
in his kit. 


Rates and sample policies from any 
General Agent, or write 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 








NOW It's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, nop 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author er- 
plains “‘the demands and exactions that our busi- 
ness makes of you as you enter it,”’ and pute be 
fore the new agent “the obligations and respons!- 
bilities it laye upon you through study, prepara- 
tiou and procedure."" Plainly, it tells what every 
pew agert ‘“‘must face, what he is ‘up against’ ” 
in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off ip 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the funamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., 

A * 0 PY Manager’s Magazine of the IAfe Ineurance Bales 
Research Bureau. 

12 COPIES $5.40 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


nonigen &, semen FIGHTING DARK SHADOWS 


Managing Editor 
FRANK ELLINGTON 


Assistant Editor ROM the ceaseless horde of unheeded passersby there are each 
GENE ROESCH day a few to record their presence on our consciousness to last 

Field Editor perhaps forever. Sometimes it is beauty and sometimes it is 
N. B. KEYES, Jr. blemish that strikes through our casual regard to awaken senti- 


Social Insurance Editor 


; ments of admiration, pity or revulsion. Sometimes it is a person- 

a ality and sometimes the nearness of an outward charm that tells 

WINTHROP A. HAMLIN of an inward grace, touches our heartstrings and adds to the store 
News Editor of human portraits which memory delights to cherish. 


ne pes Yesterday a young mother, a mere girl with her baby clasped in 
tender solicitude to her arms, radiated such love and pride that even 
a stoic would have been inspired to a joy akin. Her look was a 
caress that in its lavishness knighted her husband because he was 
her baby’s father. Her schoolgirl friends who came to admire her 
child she seemed to pity because they lacked the love she owned. 
For the baby in its finery it was Christening day. For the parents 
in their joy it was a day to be remembered. To one who saw the 
tableau, to me, alas, it will live long a reminder of the fleeting im- 
permanence of earthly joy. 


Tonight where lights are low an orphaned infant is sung to an 





innocent, untroubled land of nod by a tear-stained lullaby. A grief- 
al torn mother fights engulfing despair as she faces the realization that 
this, the flower of her first love, she alone must nurture to maturity. 
If this child be free from the trials of orphanage and poverty she 
must be willing to toil and sacrifice. 
A cruel fate through the instrumentality of accident this morning 
disrupted forever the peace and contentment of this little family. 
The husband and father, while about his daily task of providing for 
oseneeneenenes —_ his loved ones, an unhappy messenger informed, had been the victim 
of a carelessly driven truck. Today the happy scene of yesterday 
NABEY @. BARIIAES Pee teas is a faded flower of remembrance to dramatize the uncertainty of 
THOMAS J. V. CULLEN, Vice-President life. 
LOUGHTON T. SMITH, Vice-President 
the ns ete ee ee If you or I or any man yesterday could have, without show or 
or LEONARD S. McCOMBS, Asst. Statistician ceremony, assured some permanence to the light of happiness and 
™ a gladness that shone from that mother’s eye we would not have 
ade Publication Office: Chestnut & 56th Streets counted the effort and cost of the sacrifice entailed. For such love 
& ‘Nate York Ofte 29" ext 3 ih Street and joy is all too rare a human possession. 
‘be Yet there are thousands of happy proud mothers sharing the joy 
~ Owned, Published end Conyridieed by of their first-born with fathers who love, in every village and city 
~! throughout the land. Over their heads the shadow of death lurks 
with its dream-shattering force. On whom it strikes tomorrow no 
an ® one knows. In its wake, however, bleakness and despair quickly 
A. CHILTON COMPANY supplant light and hope. A family without a provider or an income 
: cise ties certain is a prey of many evils and ills. 
c ee Oe ee rer oe ae The responsibilities and the power to do good that a life insur- 
ales pans RiT? J, FRANK, Ezceutive Vice-President ance agent assumes with his contract can be visualized in no more 
E oats. Coren striking way than by the statement that within his keeping is the 
a ee ee means by which the material burden of this and every similar 


tragedy may be eased. 
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What It Takes to Make a Million 


Dollar Producer 


Courage, Determination, and a Lot of 


Hard Work is Involved in the Process 


By HARRY T. WRIGHT 


Eq table Lite of the 


T is my privilege to know a great 

number of the million dollar pro- 

ducers of this country, some inti- 
mately, some only casually, and I be- 
lieve very definitely that there are 
certain things a million dollar pro- 
ducer does as compared to some of 
the things a $200,000 producer doesn’t 
do and there is little question in my 
mind that many $200,000 producers 
could become million dollar producers 
and certainly the majority of personal 
producers could materially increase 
their business if they were willing to 
do the things that a larger producer 
finds it necessary to do. 

Now, let me give you what I be- 
lieve are five necessary qualifications 
to become a consistent million dollar 
producer: 

Must Like the Work 

First of all, you must really enjoy 
your work. Show me a million dollar 
producer and I will show you a man 
who, practically without exception, 
gets more fun out of his business than 
any other thing he does. By proper 
thinking you can, to a large extent, 
control the fun you get out of your 
business. Endeavor to see the funny 
side of various situations that or- 
dinarily disturb you; take your busi- 
ness seriously, but for heaven’s sake 
don’t take yourself too seriously. Play 
it as a game; keep a record of your 
interviews and delivered business and 
try getting into competition with 
yourself. Endeavor to beat that rec- 
ord. It is the most interesting game 
I know of and the stakes are worth 
while. 

Second, your mental attitude must 

e right. By this I mean you must be 
so sold that you would unquestionably 
buy this contract that you are pre- 
nting to the prospect. If your men- 
tal attitude is wrong, you may be 


never kid the prospect. He will know 


kidding yourself, but believe me, you 


whether you believe in what you are 
talking about and the sale will largely 
depend upon your mental attitude. If 
you are not thoroughly sold yourself, 
how can you expect to sell the other 
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fellow? 
arguments but if your mental attitude 
is wrong, they won’t get you very 
far. I believe a real test of your ap- 
preciation of your business is the 
amount of insurance you personally 
own. In my own case, over 25 per cent 


You may have a lot of swell 


of my income goes into life insurance 
and annuities. It enables me to guar- 
antee the thing that I am most con- 
cerned about and generally speaking, 
in addition it has easily proved to be 
the most profitable investment I have 
made. Owning a substantial amount 
of insurance makes it very much 
easier for me to insist that the man 
do the thing that should be done as 
I have never been able to recommend 
that the man do something that under 
the same conditions I wouldn’t do. If 
you haven’t enough insurance, you 
should purchase without delay an 
additional amount and _ understand 
what it is doing for you. If you do 
this, it can easily be the most profit- 
able sale you have ever made. Per- 
sonally, I have endeavored to school 
myself to remain in the proper frame 
of mind. Every day I look over my 
memorandum book. It contains the 
names of every client who has died 
or become disabled. Most of them in- 
dicated that they didn’t want any ad- 
ditional insurance, but I find that the 
beneficiaries were very glad that I 
disagreed with them. 

Before going into every interview 
I make it a point to sell myself be- 
fore I endeavor to sell the other fel- 
low. I picture the conditions that 
would exist if the prospect did this 
2s compared to the conditions if he 
didn’t. I say, what would my family 
do if they had to get along on the 
amount of insurance this fellow has? 
I see my family in a $50 apartment 
and not having the things they have 
today, and can get pretty much con- 
cerned about that situation. Now 
frankly, I am not very hard to sell 
because I believe in my own business, 
but I claim that many a man pro- 
ducing less than the million dollar 
club member, does not properly sell 
himself and very often wonders why 





Harry T. Wright 


he hasn’t sold the other fellow. If you 
have never tried this in a serious way, 
I recommend this thought to you. 

Third, put your own house in or 
der. The surest way to improve your 
salesmanship is to improve yourself 
If you are not prompt in meeting 
your obligations, or disregard them, 
if you are always hard up, your pros- 
pect would not take your advice as 
seriously as another producer whom 
he knows is successful and radiates 
success. It is perfectly natural that 
men like to do business with success- 
ful men. Life underwriters, of all 
men, due to their conservative and 
proper training should be in much 
better shape financially than other 
men with a like income. 

Ted Riehle brought out a very in- 
teresting book along this line entitled 
“A Financial Philosophy for Life U- 
derwriters.” I recommend it to you. 


Confidence Builder 


Owning a substantial amount of in- 
surance and annuities is what we are 
recommending. It is the surest way? 
know to give you a real sense of con 
fidence. Million dollar producers have 
not always been million dollar pre 
ducers and I think you will find with 
few exceptions that as they increase¢ 
their business they strengthened their 
own financial structure. In the nat 
ural course of events they increase 
their standard of living thereby im 
proving their contacts, which natur- 
ally increases their business. But with 
all this, they are constantly improv 
ing their own financial structure. 

Fourth. be determined to write th 
smount of business you hoped 
write. I believe if anyone were to 45 
me as to the most important differ 


ence between a million dollar pre 
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ducer and a so-called mediocre pro- 
ducer, I would say it is the difference 
in determination. 

Caleb Smith is without question one 
of the leading underwriters in this 
country and for the past fifteen years 
has written over a million a year, 
probably averaged a million and a 
half, but it would be hard to convince 
me that he is six times as smart as 
the average quarter million dollar 
producer, but if you take a look at 
Caleb Smith’s jaw you will be willing 
to admit that he is a very determined 
young man, much more determined 
than the average man writing $200,- 
000 and Caleb has been willing to pay 
the price, and gets what he goes after. 


Is It Luck? 


I have heard many smaller pro- 
ducers talk about some larger pro- 
ducers being very lucky, lots of con- 
nections, and “what not,” but I find 
usually that the same fellow couldn’t 
be “horse-whipped” into doing what 
the larger producer finds necessary to 
do in order to produce a million or 
more a year. 

Fifth; Have a real appreciation of 
the service you are rendering. Again 
I say the amount of insurance you 
personally own is a test of your ap- 
preciation of the service you are sell- 
ing. If you are recommending that 
a man with a like income purchase a 
larger amount of insurance than you 
now own, your sales talk wouldn’t be 
very apt to have a sincere ring, would 
it? 

My experience has been that the 
larger producer has been very earnest 
about the amount of insurance he 
owns, that he does believe thoroughly 
in what he is selling and owns a very 
substantial amount of insurance and 
usually all the way up he has owned 
as large, or a larger amount of insur- 
ance than he recommended the other 
fellow to buy on the same income. 

It is very necessary in this busi- 
ness to stick to certain ideals and never 
surrender them. I have never believed 
in brokerage business, have never 
taken a brokerage case and personally 
think it is a serious mistake for an 
agent to kid himself in relation to 
that kind of business. 

I see a man, make my suggestion 
and if he doesn’t follow my sugges- 
tion I forget him. Unless you are 
working in a rural territory or a very 
small city it is my belief that you 
could very profitably tear up all the 
cards of these fellows who tell you to 
see them in six months. If you are 
the type of a salesman who really 
takes seriously the “six months story” 
your first interview is never as strong 


(Concluded on page 11) 


Life Underwriting As a Career 


Combatting Procrastination Takes More Time 


Than Search for Qualified Prospects 


By CHARLES J. FRISBIE 


New England Mutual Life, Seattl 


HE work of the life insurance 

man is to persuade his prospect 

to do for himself and his family 
Today what he knows he should do, 
but wants to put off until temorrow. 
In a nutshell, that is all the under- 
writer does, if he has been in the 
business one year, or 20 years. This 
is a business of “Making Dreams 
Come True.” 

What demands are made on the 
underwriter to succeed in this busi- 
ness? The first qualification is to 
have a sound body. He must be 
healthy, vigorous and energetic. The 
higher the building, the stronger the 
foundation must be. There must be 
red blood coursing through his veins. 
Physical laziness is the very first 
barrier to success in our business. 
Beauty, large stature, huge muscles 
are of no particular value, but there 
must be steam, and a good head of 
steam in his physical make-up. The 
mind plays an important part on the 
functions of his body. He is subjected 
daily to strong mental emotions, and 
if his body is not strong enough to 
overcome these onslaughts, to throw 
them off, to shed them, he will find 
himself with a nervously exhausted 
body, and consequently with a weak 
foundation for his mind to build up 
on. 


Means of Transportation 


The body is just a taxicab for the 
mind, and the mind cannot be trans- 
ported far or long by a broken down 
vehicle. When he is certain that his 
body is in good shape, that financial 
reverses and disappointments, and 
anxiety and disillusionments are not 
going to break it down, then he has 
jumped the first hurdle. What is the 
next problem? 

The next problem is the Mind. It 
has been said that “The World is 
Your State of Mind.” I would add 
“The success of the life underwriter 
is in his state of mind.” As I said 
before, his only task is to persuade 
people to seek financial independence 
for themselves and their families and 
to do it now. To accomplish this the 
underwriter must be very versatile. 
He must be a detective all the time, 
a mind reader, a father confessor, a 
stern parent, a warm friend, a 


preacher, a psychologist. Like Sher- 
lock Holmes he must be able to change 
his disguises in a moment, do it un- 
consciously, with the finesse of a con- 
summate actor and the smoothness 
of a born diplomat. Remember that 
in the process of urging men to do 
something, even for their own good, 
there is a mental encounter. 

Now what are the mental traits 
that the underwriter must have to 
achieve success? 

First of all there must be an ever 
present and underlying flow of Am- 
bition. Many men find in the rewards 
of money enough to spur them on in 
their daily task but with a life in- 
surance man that is not enough. 
Money, with him, is really just a by- 
product of work well done, and not a 
motivating influence to do a good job. 
His ambition comes mostly from a de- 
sire of accomplishment, a desire to 
have his prospect solve his problem, 
and fulfill his needs. Just because the 
prospect has money does not moti- 
vate the underwriter. The prospect’s 
money is only the means by which he 
can solve his problems. So, there we 
have ambition. Without this mental 
characteristic no underwriter can 
build a career. It’s the first and most 
essential mental quality. 

Then comes Enthusiasm. It’s a 
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most valuable quality in our vocation. 
As I have just said, our work is 
mental. Engineers, mechanicians, 
mathematicians, and other technicians 
deal with facts, with fixed concepts. 
Enthusiasm with them is a detriment 

it plays havoc with their calcula- 
tions. We are molders of thought, 
dealers in human emotions; there is 
very little room in our Art for the 
slide rule, the calculus table, and 
other paraphernalia used by those 
who deal in the concrete—the abso- 
lute. 

A man’s mental process varies from 
hour to hour. Everything affects it. 
Let me read you right here two quo- 
tations from men separated by half 
the world to drive home this thought 
to you. Jack London, in his “Cruise 
ef the Snark” writes this: 

“The ultimate word is ‘I Like.’ It 
lies beneath philosophy and is twined 
about the heart of life. When philos- 
ephy has meandered ponderously for 
a month, telling the individual what 
he must do, the individual says, in 
an instant, ‘J Like,’ and does some- 
thing else, and philosophy goes glim- 
mering. It is ‘J Like’ that makes the 
drunkard drink and the martyr wear 
a hair shirt; that makes one man a 
reveller and another man an an- 
chorite; that makes one man pursue 
fame, another gold, another love, an- 
other God. Philosophy is very often 
a man’s way of explaining his own 
‘I Like’.” 

Enthusiasm is our greatest weapon 
because it is contagious, it penetrates 
the heart of man, causes his blood to 
run faster and finally, if well guided, 
causes him to act. And action is 
what we want. We know that “Fear 
vanishes, when imagination ceases, 
and action begins.” And also, that 
“Emotion is the power, and intellect 
only the rudder.” 

Now that we have ambition and en- 
thusiasm as the foundation coupled 
with a stout heart and an intelligent 
mind, the other attributes will follow 
as a matter of course. 

These attributes of the successful 
life insurance man can be classified 
in two groups. The group that in- 
creases the personal power of the in- 
dividual, and the group that reduces 
the resistance of the world to his 
efforts. 

The attributes that increase per- 
sonal power are: Courage, initiative, 
industry, concentration, determina- 
tion, thoroughness, perseverance, 
earnestness, forcefulness. 

The attributes that reduce the re- 
sistance of the world to progress are: 
Tact, humor, courtesy, honesty, pa- 
tience, good will, cheerfulness, friend- 
liness, personal attractiveness, re- 
sourcefulness. 
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When the underwriter has taken 
stock of his attributes, after he has 
discarded bad habits, and replaced 
them with the positive qualities I 
have just mentioned, he is then a 
recognized power in his chosen pro- 
fession, he is on his way to becoming 
a man of poise, of wisdom, an artist 
in handling men, a connoisseur of 
human béhavior. 

I am going to give you now, all that 
I have said before in a nutshell. Com- 


pressed and dehydrated, something 
that you can take away from this 
meeting and paste in your hat band, 
to remember forever. I read these 
lines ten years ago, they have been 
my daily companions and guide posts 
ever since. 

To win success in our profession, 
the underwriter must: Be brief—po- 
litely; be aggressive—tactfully; be 
emphatic—pleasantly; be positive— 
diplomatically; be right—graciously. 








MY PET PROSPECTING IDEA 


(Address before N.A.L.U. Convention, Des Moines, Ia.) 


C. PRESTON DAWSON 


Production Manager, New England 
Mutual Life, New York 


ANY of us in considering 
M the problem of prospecting 
live under the belief that 
some day we will hear some speaker 
explain a system of prospecting which 
will fit us like a glove and automati- 
eally bring us real success in this 
particular phase of our business. It is 
necessary for those who believe this 
to get rid of this erroneous mental 
attitude and to recognize the fact that 
there are just so many methods of 
prospecting and no more. In our 
agency we have long realized that 
there are just five methods available 
and that we as individuals must suc- 
ceed or fail by employing one or more 
of these five methods. It is my inten- 
tion to review these five methods. 
The first method we will call “Nat- 
ural Contacts.” By a natural contact 
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I mean people whom we meet in the 
natural course of events. Men that 
we meet at the club, in church, at the 
bridge party, at the dance, in civic 
activity, etc. As we enter the life in- 
surance business our natural contacts 
represent our first list of prospects. 
Unfortunately, some life insurance 
men have few at the start and do 
nothing to add to them as the years 
go by. It is almost essential that to 
become successful life insurance men 
we must be constantly extending our 
list of “Natural Contacts.” We should 
keep ourselves in circulation; we 
should participate in group activities 
wherever possible and thereby add to 
our acquaintanceship. 

The second method I choose to call 
the “Leading Question Method.” I 
wish to put emphasis on the word 
“Leading.” We are all familiar with 
the idea of securing prospects by ask- 
ing friends, policyholders, prospects, 
etc., for names. Some men have met 
with very little success in using this 
method. I find that generally the rea- 
son for failure along this line lies in 
the fact that the salesman does not 
employ proper sales technique. I have 
heard salesmen (and I have been 
guilty of this myself) say to a friend 
or policyholder “Bill, you know a lot 
of good people who should be inter- 
ested in talking with me about life 
insurance. I am in need of new pros- 
pects. Can’t you give me the names of 
one or two?” Sometimes this technique 
works, but it has been our experience 


‘that friend Bill generally cannot think 


of anyone off hand, but promises to 
keep it in mind. Six months or a year 
later he still finds it impossible to 
think of anyone who might be inter- 
ested in talking with us. 

In using this method we try a three- 
point technique which works in the 
vast majority of cases. The best time 
naturally to use it is just following @ 
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sale or a sales demonstration, for at 
that time the client or prospect is 
“hotter” than at any other time we 
might contact him. Incidentally, we 
find it advisable never to ask for 
names unless our center of influence 
knows our methods of work. A sales 
demonstration should precede our re- 
quest for names. We start off by ask- 
ing a leading question, and by a lead- 
ing question I mean a question which 
is put in such a manner that it in- 
stantly compels the policyholder or 
friend to mention a name. The ques- 
tion might well be: “Bill, you are in 
charge of sales for this corporation. 
Who is head of the advertising de- 
partment?” A name is forthcoming 
immediately. Bill says “John Smith.” 
The second step in our technique is 
to qualify the name as a prospect or 
not. We say: “Tell me something 
about John Smith. About how old is 
he? Is he married? Has he children, 
ete.?”” We ask the questions which are 
required to determine for us whether 
or not John Smith may be considered 
a reasonably good prospect. Assum- 
ing that John Smith measures up to 
qualifications, we follow through with 
the third step which is to “Seek an 
Introduction.” 

Rather than ask for a card of in- 
troduction we find it sufficient gen- 
erally to merely seek permission to 
use the name of our center of influence 
(Bill) when we approach John Smith, 
so we frequently put a question in 
pretty much this manner: “From what 
you tell me, Bill, I believe that John 
Smith is the type of man who would 
be interested in obtaining our ideas 
and surely his situation is such that 
he should secure these ideas. He will 
benefit from them just as you have. 
I may wish to call on John Smith some 
time in the near future, and when I 
do I do not wish to appear a total 
stranger, so I would like to tell him 
that I know you and give him the 
privilege of checking me up through 
you. That’s O. K. isn’t it?” 

As I said before we rarely fail to 
secure the name of a good prospect 
through the use of this technique. Let 
me just briefly repeat the three sim- 
ple steps involved: 

(1) Establish a name by asking a 
leading question. 

(2) Qualify the name to determine 
whether or not the man is apparently 
a prospect for you. 

(3) Secure the privilege of refer- 
ring to your center of influence. 

In this last step there are occa- 
sions when we do ask for a card of 
introduction, or a letter, but these 
occasions are rare. 

The third method of prospecting 
which we have used successfully is 
somewhat similar to this second 
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method but is of such a nature that 
it generally develops not one or two 
prospects but half a dozen or ten or 
more. I choose to call this method the 
“Quality List” method. Let me ex- 
plain: 

I recall a doctor whom I insured— 
as a matter of fact I have insured him 
eight different times since 1927—and 
I remember that when I delivered the 
policy on the first sale I had used the 
“Leading Question” method and as a 
result secured the name of another 
doctor whose suite adjoined that of 
my client. Some little while ago I 
found I needed a little new blood in 
my prospect file. As a resultI prepared 
a list of twelve names of doctors 
whom my policyholders should logical- 
ly know. Their offices were close to 
his and their specialties were similar 
to his. 

Armed with this list, I made an ap- 
pointment for lunch and after lunch 
put the list before my client. You will 
observe that technique used is exactly 
the same technique as indicated in the 
second method already explained. I 
said “Doctor, here is a list of twelve 
doctors whom I am planning to see. 
I know comparatively little about them 
and perhaps a call on some of them 
would be a waste of time. I thought 
you might help me select the best 
ones. I presume that you know some 
of them. Will you please tell me whom 
you do know.” In this case he indi- 
cated that he knew 10 of the 12. That 
completed the first step of the tech- 
nique because I had established 10 
names whom my center of influence 
knew. 

I then took the list and followed 
the second step in the technique, which 
was to qualify the names. It was a 
simple matter to ask the necessary 
questions about age, family status, 
earning ability, etc., and in the process 
eight of the ten names appeared to be 
very good prospects. 

The third step, which was to secure 
the privilege of using his name, was 
a very simple one. He granted permis- 
sion to use his name with any of them. 
In this case I thought that letters of 
introduction would be desirable so I 
followed through with the request for 
a letter. Having already granted the 
privilege of using his name, he did 
not hesitate to give me the necessary 
letters. 

The fourth method of prospecting 
is to secure lists of qualified names 
without introduction. Naturally, if it 
is possible for us to secure sufficient 
names by the use of one or more of 
the first three methods, we would not 
use method No. 4, but we find in- 
stances where men cannot use the 
first three to the extent of keeping 
themselves fully occupied. 
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Use of Direct Mail 
In Selling 


BY SENECA M. GAMBLE 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield 


EFORE turning the searchlight 
3 on direct mail, let us consider 
for a moment the agents for 
whose assistance direct mail service is 
maintained. What are the things 
which you want to accomplish? 

No matter how altruistic you may 
be, you are a life underwriter because 
you see in the selling of life insurance 
an opportunity to earn money. Your 
ultimate objective therefore is to pro- 
duce enough business to earn a liveli- 
hood for you and for those who are 
dependent upon you. It is a basic fact 
that the income you earn must be pre- 
ceded by the sale, the interview, the 
cali, the planning, and the prospecting. 
Into each of these factors, and linking 
them together, there must merge the 
morale of the salesman himself. 

What are the problems which con- 
front you and how can direct mail 
assist you in solving the problems? 

Many times we hear salesmen in 
various lines of business complain of 
the shortage of buying power, and 
some go so far as to say that nobody 
has any money. Under date of August 
17 a newspaper reported that more 
than $21,000,000 had been poured into 
the hoppers at race tracks in Massa- 
chusetts during the first 194 days of 
the recently legalized pari-mutuel bet- 
ting. On your streets and highways 
there are swarms of new motor cars, 
all representing a manifestation of 
purchasing power. Speaking gener- 
ally, the most prevalent need is not 
more buying power. 

Developments in recent years have 
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increased many fold the already great 
confidence which our public has in life 
insurance as a means toward creating 
Our public 
is more life insurance minded than 


and conserving estates. 


ever before. The greatest need is not 
propaganda of a wholesale nature, to 
increase confidence in our business. 

There are millions of men and 
women who own vo life insurance. A 
vast majority of those who are insured 
have inadequate protection for their 
old age and for their dependents. A 
saturated market is not your problem. 

What, then are your most prevalent 
problems and how can direct mail as- 
sist you in solving them? 

Is there one of us who will not ad- 
mit in the seclusion of our innermost 
consciousness that our most difficult 
problem lies within ourselves? By na- 
ture we are not systematic and per- 
sistent in doing those things which we 
know that we must do for our ambi- 
It is an easy 


tions to be gratified. 
matter for us to determine from a 
review of what we have done, at least 
a fair approximation of the number 
of prospects we must list, the number 
of calls we must make, how many in- 
terviews we must obtain, and how 
many sales we must close to earn each 
$100 of the income we require. But it 
is not an easy matter for us to be 
steadfast in doing the job which is 
necessary in order for us to earn all 
Direct mail 
offers to help you in overcominy this 
difficult problem which is a psychologi- 


of the money we need. 


cal fact in human nature. 

A universal need of life underwriters 
is to be motivated to tell the life insur- 
ance story to more people. One of the 
primary functions of direct mail is to 
furnish this motivation. When you 
have sent a folder or a letter, you know 
that the prospect expects a personal 
eall. There is a sense of obligation on 
your part, to make the call, and most 
of us need this urge. 

Successful selling, as we have noted, 
requires careful prospecting and plan- 
ning, followed by intensive action. 
Proper employment of direct mail ser- 
vice likewise calls for prospecting, 
planning and action. It will afford you 
It will help you 
to invest your time to the best advan- 


“a track to run on.” 


tage. It will encourage you to call on 
more prospects who are more carefully 
selected. If it offered no more, it would 
still be worth many times its cost. 
The service is not a hard taskmaster 
which will drive you. It is a silent 
partner to encourage and otherwise 
aid you in doing those things which 
you already know that you must do 
in order to succeed. It is the guard 
rail to assist you in your climb along 
the treacherous trail of progress. 
Perhaps you need to broaden your 
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circle of acquaintances. Direct mail 
affords a valuable assistance. Through 
many channels you can obtain the 
names of men and women you want to 
meet. By having a direct mail message 
precede you, the difficulty of your 
get-acquainted call will be consider- 
ably reduced. 

Are you among the number who 
condemn direct mail by saying that 
prospects do not read it? A few years 
ago three agents banded themselves 
together and challenged me to prove 
that a message sent by mail can fa- 
vorably influence a sale. I was “on 
the spot” and had to produce evidence 
or lose my case. The “committee” 
granted permission for a direct mail 
message to be addressed to a man 
whose life situation I knew. He lived 
in a city 100 miles distant. A letter 
was sent, bearing the footnote, “Tell 
your closest friends about this plan. 
It is the finest thing I know of for 
men your age.” A reply was not re- 
quested, but one came saying, “Of 
course I want to be independent when 
I am 60. The next time you are down 
this way come to see me.” The result- 
ing application for $10,000 with cash 
for the annual premium served to con- 
vince the “doubting Thomases.”—The 
sales promotion letters used by my 
company, the Massachusetts Mutual, 
do not request a response, but many 
prospects reply and even thank us for 
inviting their attention to their needs 
for life insurance. You should not 
assume, just because your prospect 
does not voluntarily tell you that he 
received your advertising, or does not 
even remember getting it if you ask 
him, that he did not receive and read 
the message. Practically all men have 
a premeditated turn-down ready for 
all salesmen, and they know that. to 
admit reading your advertising would 
be the admission of at least passive 
interest in what you want to sell. Re- 
cently a salesman called at our home 
office. In the course of conversation it 
developed that two years ago he re- 
ceived one of our direct mail pieces. 
The agent who ordered the advertis- 
ing had not followed through with a 
personal call, but the prospect’s inter- 
est had been. aroused, and he had 
covered his life insurance needs 
through the representative of another 
company, who did call on him. It is to 
your advantage to follow through with 
every prospect to whom you have a 
direct mail message addressed. 

We have now turned the searchlight 
on direct mail as your silent partner 
in prospecting and in planning. We 
have weighed its ability to help you 
to be systematic and persistent in do- 
ing your job well. Is it a companion 
for you in the interview? Does it as- 
sist you in making more sales? 


Needs of Today 


Business Insurance 
BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 


New York City 


HE increasing complexity of 

business has enhanced the im- 

portance of business leaders. Just 
as the loss of its commanding officers 
turns an army into an undisciplined 
horde, so the loss of the managerial 
brains of a business enterprise has a 
distinct depreciating effect upon the 
organization. One of the major prob- 
lems of modern management has been 
to find a method of absorbing and 
minimizing this loss. Life insurance 
has provided a solution to this prob- 
lem in the form of business insurance. 

Business insurance is essentially life 
insurance applied to business needs. 
It is a mistake to believe that busi- 
ness insurance applies only to big 
business interests. By analogy, it is 
just as important to the small con- 
cern as the $5,000 or $10,000 life in- 
surance policy is to the laboring man’s 
widow. The majority of business in- 
surance policies being written today 
are of comparatively small denomina- 
tion, the average being about $8,000. 
Practically every small storekeeper 
and owner of a moderate sized whole- 
sale or jobbing business is in real 
need of business insurance. 

Business insurance is being applied 
every day for use among corporate 
enterprises. For example, the presi- 
dent of a corporation is insured for 
the benefit of the corporation because 
of the fact that upon his death the 
company will be unable to replace 
him quickly and the loss of his valu- 
able services may mean a slackening 
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up in every branch of the business 
and a resulting financial loss. This 
financial loss is absorbed by business 
jnsurance. 

Business insurance is essential in 
both corporations and partnerships. 
It may be used to provide the money 
with which the surviving partner or 
stockholder can purchase the de- 
ceased’s interest. The surviving part- 
ner or stockholder thereby succeeds 
to the full ownership of the business. 
This avoids embarrassing entangle- 
ments and eliminates a_ situation 
where the widow or another heir 
“eomes into the business.” It also 
eliminates the necessity of a surviv- 
ing partner or stockholder borrowing 
money to buy his late associate’s in- 
terest. 

It has been argued that business 
insurance is essential for large cor- 
porations but not so urgent for part- 
nerships. This idea is wholly incor- 
rect. Ordinarily the death of a partner 
immediately dissolves the partnership, 
the surviving partner becoming re- 
sponsible for all partnership debts. 
Under these conditions it is very ad- 
vantageous for the surviving partner 
to have a business insurance agree- 
ment in force supported by life insur- 
ance so that he will have the money in 
hand to pay off the deceased partner’s 
interest. 

In the close corporation, business 
insurance is extremely essential. It 
makes no difference whether one stock- 
holder has a larger share of stock 
than another, the ownership of the 
close corporation stock should be re- 
listributed through business insurance 
upon the death of the stockholder. 

Where business insurance is used 
to buy the interest of the decedent it 
is essential that all the details be ex- 
plicitly stated in the written agree- 
ment and it must be kept in mind that 
the life underwriter is not a lawyer 
and should not draw up legal docu- 
ments. The underwriter should not 
submit the legal agreement to the 
prospect, but merely outline what the 
agreement should contain. The under- 
writer should be thoroughly familiar 
with the purpose of the agreement 
and with its essential characteristics, 
but some competent lawyer should do 
the actual preparing of the agreement. 

The credit standing of a firm is 
often measured by the amount of 
business insurance which it carries. 
Progressive mercantile agencies and 
banks (including the Federal Reserve 
Bank ask how much of such life in- 
Surance is owned. It forms an impor- 
tant item on financial reports and 
Statements. Business insurance not 
only creates credit, it also acts as a 
shock absorber when credit stability 
is threatened. 


WHAT IT TAKES 


(Concluded from page 7) 


as it should be and the 2nd, six months 
later, is usually a waste of time. For- 
get the professional procrastinator. 

Unless a man is a client of mine, 
when I see him I say: “If you will let 
me have a certain preliminary infor- 
mation that I can get in a very few 
minutes today and let our doctor deter- 
mine your insurability, at a later date 
I will be able to make some suggestions 
that I believe you will be glad to get, 
and which you can, of course, dispose 
of in any way your judgment directs.” 
Very often this suggestion sounds per- 
fectly reasonable to the man and he 
says, “What information do you 
want?” Just as often the various ob- 
jections come up that you all know 
how to meet, but the point I am making 
is that if the man doesn’t follow my 
suggestion in that particular way, as 
far as I am concerned, 7 forget him. 
If he wants to “‘see me in a period of 
six months” not in an arbitrary way 
but in a very nice way I tell him that 
I won’t see him in six months. I say: 
“We are both here today, Mr. Jones, 
and if you follow my suggestion and 
come to the conclusion that there is a 
need for our service I will be able to 
cover at this time any reasonable situ- 
ation that you anticipate in six months. 

If he follows my preliminary sug- 
gestion I will spend all the time neces- 
sary on the delivery interview. I find 
usually that if a case is not delivered 
in two delivery interviews it can’t be 
delivered at all and I seldom find it 
necessary to see a man more than 
twice on a delivery interview. 

It is rather unusual for a man who 
has been in the business only two or 
three years to become a consistent 
million dollar producer. Unless the 
man is very, very unusual, I believe in 
order to be a consistent million dollar 
producer that it is quite necessary to 
have a rather substantial clientele. A 
clientele is built gradually; it can not 
be inherited; you must create it your- 
self and having created it you deserve 
and get the benefits that go along with 
a clientele. 

Over 75% of my business last year 
was from my clients. About 15% of 
the remaining 25% were men to whom 
my clients referred me, therefore 90% 
of my business resulted from old poli- 
cyholders. This clientele has been 
built over a number of years. Some 
of my clients, of course, I know inti- 
mately and socially but practically 
never do I drop in for a friendly 
chat. My appointment is definite and 
so is my suggestion. 

Service to my way of thinking 
means helping your clients maintain a 
substantial amount of properly pro- 


grammed insurance in force. It does 
not mean dropping over every week 
for a friendly chat and convincing 
him you are not only a well informed 
insurance man, but that you are also 
an actuary. A well advised client who 
knows the difference between a 3% 
and a 3%% reserve company and 
knows that your company is the best 
company doing business, but who only 
owns $10,000 of insurance when he 
should own $50,000, certainly has not 
been properly served and the bene- 
ficiary, when the man becomes an an- 
gel, will regret that Charlie did not 
buy more insurance instead of taking 
an insurance course from you! 

Get your clients in the habit of see- 
ing you at your office. On practically 
every delivery interview I, at least, 
give the man an opportunity to see me 
at my office. When I ’phone for an 
appointment I say, “Mr. Jones, we 
have the result of your examination 
and I wanted to know when it would 
be agreeable for you to see me over 
here.” Or, “We have the result of 
your examination, when do you ex- 
pect to be over this way?” If the 
man says, “Why not come over here?” 
I say, “I will be glad to, it doesn’t make 
a particle of difference where I see you, 
Mr. Jones, but this thought occurs to 
me. You are pretty busy at your of- 
fice directing people and it occurs to 
me that from your standpoint, it would 
be more satisfactory to see me over 
here, because you won’t be subjected 
to various interruptions that you 
would be at your office, and besides, 
you probably can dispose of it in a 
shorter time over here anyway.” 

Regardless of where I see the man, 
he will at least be impressed with the 
fact that it is important and I do not 
want to be interrupted and the inter- 
view, therefore, is bound to be much 
more satisfactory. You will be sur- 
prised to know, if you have never 
tried it, that many men are not only 
willing, but would much prefer to dis- 
cuss this personal matter at your of- 
fice. 70% of the cases are closed in 
my office. 

Although the $200,000 man might 
challenge the statement, based on my 
experience I believe that the million 
dollar producer usually works two or 
three times as hard as the $200,000 
producer. Of course he is usually bet- 
ter organized, which enables him to 
work more effectively. 

I find I can save a tremendous 
amount of time by using the telephone. 
I keep in reasonably close touch with 
my clients, but I can in a great num- 
ber of cases, easily determine over the 
’phone whether there is an additional 
need and if my client has the neces- 
sary funds to purchase additional in- 
surance. 
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George W. Munsick, vice president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, who recently completed fifty-three years of 
continuous service, has entered the retired list. At his leaving, 
President Edward D. Duffield said: ““Under Mr. Munsick’s efficient 
leadership, the Prudential’s field force has made its outstanding 
records in production and increase of insurance in force. The 
strength of our field organization today is due in large measure 
to his constant attention and untiring efforts.” Mr. Munsick is 
personally known to thousands of Prudential field men because 
of his regular travelling throughout the United States and Canada 
for the best part of his Prudential half-century of service. His 
successor as vice president of the Prudential, in charge of agencies, 
is Henry B. Sutphen. 


Herbert K. Lindsley, president of the Farmers & Bankers Life, 
Wichita, Kansas, and president of the American Life Convention. 
He will direct the general sessions of the A.L.C. annual meeting 
to be held October 9, 10 and 11 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. Programs for the various sections of the Convention 
have been completed and the meeting is expected to draw a record 
attendance. One of the outstanding features of this year’s meet- 
ing will be a group insurance round-table discussion planned for 
Thursday evening, October 10. Ralph R. Lounsbury, president 
of the Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J., will act as chairman. 


Lester O. Schriver, representative of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, at Peoria, Illinois. Mr. Schriver heads the list of nomi- 
nations, as president, of new officers of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, meeting this week in Des Moines, Iowa. 
He is one of the most active and most popular members of the 
N.A.L.U. and has served successively as third vice-president, 
second vice-president and vice-president of the organization. 
Throughout his career in the life insurance business, he has been 
one of the most active supporters of association work, both 
locally and in the national group. 
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Walter LaMar Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, delivered an optimistic and 
inspirational address before the Fidelity Leaders Club at the 
recent annual meeting in Atlantic City. “With or without Federal 
encouragement,” he said, “this country of ours is sure to again 
find its economic equilibrium, and in a natural way distribute 
prosperity among its deserving people.” The Atlantic City con- 
vention, the routine of which was under the guidance of C. P. 
Mayfield, publicity manager of the company, was one of the most 
successful in the history of the Fidelity Mutual. 


Edith Nourse Rogers, who has represented the State of Massa- 
chusetts in the House of Representatives in Washington for the 
past twelve years, is a staunch advocate of life insurance and a 
champion of the rights of policyholders. She succeeded her hus- 
band, the late John Jacob Rogers, who died in 1922. Congressman 
Rogers resigned from his post in Washington to enter the army 
during the World War. Mrs. Rogers, who strongly opposed the 
new tax legislation as unfair to policyholders, says: “Life insur- 
ance is more than a savings account. It is a definite provision for 
the future. The Congress of the United States should not be 
allowed to jeopardize that security.” 


President O. J. Arnold, of the Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis, will complete ten years of service as the chief exec- 
utive of that company next month, this anniversary nearly coin- 
ciding with the fiftieth birthday of the company, which occurred 
September 15. In commenoration of both anniversaries, break- 
fast meetings at every point in the United States were held on 
Monday of this week. Mr. Arnold has been connected with the 
life insurance business for thirty-eight years. He served two 
terms as president of the American Institute of Actuaries and 
is a past president of both the American Life Convention and the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
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Profitable Prospecting 
By O. Sam CUMMINGS 


Kansas City Life, Dallas, Tex. 


The first essential of profitable 
prospecting is to select as prospects 
those who have the money to deposit 
in life insurance premiums. Selec- 
tion of prospects from the standpoint 
of income is essential. It is not the 
amount of money that the prospect 
has which is important, but rather 
the ability and willingness of the 
prospect to set aside the amount nec- 
essary to meet the premium deposits 
on the policy selected to fit his needs. 
Therefore, it is just as important to 
us that the prospect for $1,000 of 
ordinary life have the $30 with which 
to pay the premium as it is for us to 
be sure that the man who needs $100,- 
000 of ordinary life as $3,000 avail- 
able to deposit. 

Most failures in prospecting arise 
from an inadequate diversification of 
prospecting methods. One under- 
writer will confine his prospecting 
largely to his personal friends, and 
eventually exhausing that list, may 
be forced out of the business. An- 
other underwriter will confine himself 
to the endless chain method, canvass- 
ing those who are given as refer- 
ences, and referred to him by his 
policyholders, denying himself the 
business that should be available 
from personal friends. Another un- 
derwriter will confine his efforts to 
soliciting people whose names are 
given him by centers of influence 
whom he has cultivated. To succeed 
in life underwriting under present 
conditions, we must employ every 
method of prospecting and_ utilize 
every source of prospects possible. 
diversifying our prospecting pro- 
cedure to provide us with the maxi- 
mum number of prospects. 


System in Selling 
By Atrrep J, Jonannsen, C.L.U. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago 

The measuring stick of the effec- 
tiveness of all systems is increased 
production. 

If every morning we had to reason 
out laboriously each successive step 
of the process of getting dressed, life 
would be very difficult. Instead we 
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—_ interest with utility, the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers produced a convention pro- 
gram containing many unusual fea- 
tures for this year's annual conven- 
tion at Des Moines. The accompany- 
ing thumb-nail sales articles by na- 
tional leaders were a part of the 
program content. Alexander E. Pat- 








terson, Chicago Penn Mutual Life 





representative, was chairman of the 
J program committee. 


\ 


develop habits of doing the job. Not 
that getting dressed isn’t important, 
but the system saves our power for 
the tasks of the day which demand 








reasoning and energy. 

The same broad principles apply in 
doing the job of selling life insurance. 
There are many phases of the job 
which can be profitably systematized. 
In deciding on the habit or system to 
be used in each particular phase, we 
must reason carefully and _intelli- 
gently, perhaps painfully. However, 
once the conviction is established and 
the habit acquired, more mental and 
physical energy is available for the 
other tasks of the day. 

Naturally we must not fall in love 
with the system and forget the objec- 
tives of its use. Unless the system 
develops for us more ease and speed 
and conserves our physical and men- 
tal power for producing business, we 
should reorganize the system. 

Most underwriters think of sys- 
tems as paper work only, whereas 
record keeping is only one of a dozen 
phases of a life underwriter’s work. 
Certainly the other phases need sys- 
tems, technique and good habits to a 
greater or lesser degree. For in- 
stance, take the preliminary inter- 
view during which one gets an ex- 
pression of the prospect’s plans, in- 
tentions and desires. A well-planned 
and smoothly executed system should 
make this job easier. So, too, with 
the presentation of written proposals, 
new business from old policyholders, 
new business from natural contacts 
or lists, management of personal in- 
come, planning, motivating or closing. 
No man is master of all, but well 
thought out, workable systems will 
help open the flood gates of unrealized 


power. 


How to Get Interviews 


By Henry W. Assort, C.L.U. 
Mass Mutual Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This is a telegraphic reply in an- 
swer to the momentous problem of 
how to get people to talk to you—in 
other words, the highlights of a suc- 
cessful approach. 

First, recognize that there are 
three classes of prospects. 

A.—A person whom you know well 
enough to expect the courtesy of an 
interview if intelligently requested. 

Enter gracefully, saying you rec- 
ognize that at the moment he is busy 
but that you stopped only for the pur- 
pose of making an appointment. Get 
yourself an appointment—do not try 
to sell life insurance annuities or 
your service. Let that be done in the 
interview to follow then or later. 

B.—A person whom you do not 
know but whom you can _ reach 
through a mutual acquaintance — 
Third Party Influence. 

Having interested a third party in 
your reasons for wanting to see the 
prospect, get a card or letter of intro- 
duction and then proceed as indicated 
above. 

C.—A person whom you do not 
know and to whom you can find no 
satisfactory third party influence. 

Enter confidently and tactfully. Ask 
him if he would be interested in 
something specific—do not generalize. 
Catch his interest in two minutes but 
then be sure not to try to sell him. 
The minute that you and he are any- 
where near at ease, resort to selling 
him an appointment. 

In each instance major influences 
are to: 

Put on your good clothes, brush up 
your smile, feel confident, get enthusi- 
astic, swim with the tide and avoid 
argument. 


Opening the Interview 
By Avpert E. N. Gray 
Assistant Secretary, The Prudential 

There’s a lot more to it than just 
OPENING the interview. The inter- 
view has to be SOLD. 

In other words, the real sale is the 
sale that enables you to start selling, 
and in a realization of this fact lies 
the solution of the prospect problem 
and the secret of big production. 
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\re you tired of calling on pros- 
pects who are willing to listen but 
unable to buy? Then start calling on 
prospects who are able to buy but un- 
willing to listen. Isn’t that the real 
solution of your prospect problem? 
And that being the case, doesn’t the 
secret of big production lie in your 
willingness and ability to sell inter- 
For isn’t it true that selling 
the interview is the one feature of 


views? 


our business that agents seem to 
shrink from more than any other? 

You see, you’ve got to have the in- 
terview in order to make the sale, 
but just as the interview affords an 
opportunity to sell, just so, the pros- 
pect who doesn’t want to buy is going 
to try to avoid giving you that op- 
portunity. 

And how is the interview sold? By 


getting YOUR picture of life insur- 


ance in front of the prospect before 
he gets HIS picture in front of you— 
by making him think of what you can 
do FOR him, instead of what you ars 
trying to do TO him. 
If you want a specific illustration 
ldn’t YOU 
] 


grant an interview to a life insur- 


how this is done, wou 


ance salesman who offered to tell you 
of a plan that would enable you to 
make your will before you made your 
money, and still know that the pro- 
visions of that will would be carried 
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Moving Men to Buy 


By Manvuet Camps, Jr. 
Penn Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

In selling an educational policy to 
a father guaranteeing his son’s edu- 
cation, we tell this motivating story: 

“Mr. Prospect, after meeting all 
school expenses the proceeds of this 
plan are practically exhausted; yet 
there is a lump sum of about $1,500 

naining, which we call a ‘gradu- 
ation present from Dad.’ I'd like to 
| you an experience of mine. 
“When I was graduated from col- 
lege, I walked into my room during 
Commencement Week and noticed my 

m mate with a check in his hand 
a a letter, and tears in his eyes. 
I said, ‘Eddie,’ what’s the trouble, bad 
news?’ He said, ‘No, not exactly. I 
ealized that my college education was 

ided for by the foresight of my 
father, who took a life insurance 


policy for that specific purpose. But 
this morning I have a letter from 
Mother, in which she incloses a check 
from the life insurance company, in 
the amount of $1,500. She tells me that 
my father left instructions with her 
that upon my graduation from col- 
lege I was to receive this check as a 
‘graduation present from Dad.’ And 
turning to me he added. ‘You know, 
I don’t remember my father, but he 
certainly remembered me.’ 

“And, Mr. Prospect, that made a 
tremendous impression on me. I know 
that you’d like to make sure that, 
rain or shine, your boy is going to get 
the advantage of a college education, 
even though you might not be here to 
see to it, and with it a ‘graduation 
present from Dad’!” 

Definitizing Self-Discipline 

By Cray W. HaMLin 
Mutual Benefit Life, Buffalo, N. Y. 

All about us we see men with edu- 
cation, background, contacts and per- 
sonality, who accomplish but little in 
life——_. We see others who seem to 


1] 


ye handicapped in all respects, but 
who, nevertheless, continue to achieve 
Therefore, it seems that neither tal- 
ent or the lack of it determines our 
destiny. 

What, then, is it? 

It appears that most 
ments in life depend on that—‘Will 
to Win”—th 


tnat sustained quality oi 
determination t ao eacn 


day those 


accomplish- 





things which we should do and can 
do, whether we feel like it or not. 

In our business it may be termed— 
“The Will To Sell’—and those who 
exercise that will power or determi- 
who of 


their own accord do twice as much as 


nation continuously, those 


is demanded of them, ultimately es- 
cape the slavishness of necessity. 

Only the first mile is drudgery. 
Glory and Opulence come with the 
second mile if run daily. 

Max Baer had talent: Jim Brad- 
dock had the will to exercise Self- 
Discipline. 

We need have no fear; there is 
hope for us so long as we have a de- 
sire to replace our bad habits with 
good ones.—‘At sunrise every soul is 
born again.”’ Impossibilities are mere- 
ly the half-hearted efforts of quitters. 
LET’S KEEP ON KEEPING ON. 


Insurance to Cover Taxes 


By Paut F. Crark, C.L.U. 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. X. was worth $1,900,000, in- 
cluding insurance His Federal estate 
taxes, Massachusetts succession taxes 
and administration fees amounted to 
$475,000. There was no plan for meet- 
ing this expense but he carried $300,- 
000 life insurance payable to his wife 
for this purpose. His assets were as 


follows: 


St y ‘ rporat : f 
tor T ‘ 

» 500,008 
‘ ' ketable nat iT) 
I r ep it to Ww of 


The close corporation was so suc- 
cessful he wanted it to stay in the 
unimpaired. This company 


family 
carried $100,000 insurance on Mr. 
X.’s life. This set-up is so perfect for 
insurance you might ask why describe 
it—but the facts are: 

(1) Mr. X. was a man of large in- 
come and accumulated wealth. (2) 
His affairs were regularly checked 


his (a) lawyer, (b) C. P. A., (c) In- 


vestment counsel, and (d) audito 
vet no one had: considered how his 
estate could pay $475,000 in cash ons 
ear from the owner’s death and not 
suffer severe ss 

Ou ( parat € eas sa f 

Mr. A., at ir deatl ir estate 
will have to pay, in addition to othe1 
debts and expenses, about $475,000 


for taxes and estate expenses. How 






wi vour executol ralse¢ the casn 
The insurance belongs to your wife; 
she can do as sh eases with it. Y 
cant realize from the $500.,- 
000 of frozen assets and a forced sale 
might only realize 25 to 40 per cent 
You can sell controlling interest i 
your close corporation, but do you 
want to?” 

Result—after a conference betweer 
Mr. X., his lawyer, C. P. A. and our- 
selves — the corporation took ver 


eo # he l wn s.r < 
$200.000 of his personal insurance and 


=> een’ 
At Mr. X.’s death the corporatior 
will buy and hold in its treasury suff 


cient of its own stock from Mr. X.’s 
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SALES TRAINING 


...» The Kind That 
Never Stops 


The trained man wins in the insurance busi- 
ness and Reliance is doing everything it can 
to give its salesmen every advantage of 
training. 


The branch office system of Reliance gives 
it close and constant contact with agents, and 
permits training, individual instruction and 
other assistance. 


Reliance salesmen are given a complete sales 
course, covering fundamentals of life insur- 


ance .... the art of insurance selling .... 
business management for agents . . . . time 
control .... visual sales demonstrations and 


other necessary instruction. 


In many Reliance agencies, schools are con- 


ducted. 


The Reliance Bulletin provides a constant 
stream of sales helps . . . . inspirational news 

. reports on methods which are proving 
successful with other salesmen. 


Modern, efficient business-getting plans .. . 
Lead Service ... . sales demonstrations... . 
and many other sales weapons provided by the 
Home Office help train and inspire the 
Reliance agent to sell. 




















eLIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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With the Editors 


Who Shall Examine? 


OMMISSIONER HUNT of 
Pennsylvania brings up again 
a question that has been discussed 
in supervisory circles for many 
years—the extent to which it is 
advisable for a particular state to 
attempt examination of insurance 
companies of other states doing 
business in that state. There are 
times when it is important that a 
state official exercise this right 
and its retention is therefore es- 
sential. In fact, the exercise of 
the right doubtless tends to pre- 
vent the development of situa- 
tions that would call for its ex- 
ercise. 

“Convention” examinations by 
examiners chosen from represen- 
tative states by a committee of 
the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners have 
been generally successful in giv- 
ing confidence in results stated in 
the reports. The official of any 
state wherein a company is doing 
business may, of course, request 
that the committee consider his 
state in choosing examiners for 
the next joint examination of 
that company. 

There have doubtless been oc- 
casions that have justified the 
charge that the report of exam- 
ination of a company by the in- 
surance department of its home 
state indicated inefficiency on 
the part of the examiner or failed 
to disclose important facts of 
interest to supervising officials of 
other states in which the com- 
pany did business. On the other 
hand, there is evidence that ex- 
aminers and even commissioners 
of insurance have made cursory 
examinations in distant cities at 
substantial expense to  policy- 
holders, for reasons best known 
to themselves, but obviously in 
no way connected with a desire 
for facts regarding the business 
methods of the company visited. 
Such junkets reflect no credit on 
the officials involved and are re- 
gretted as much by responsible 
State representatives as they can 
be by company officials. 

Questions of comity between 
States are not easy of solution. 
Facts that come for the first time 
to the knowledge of a newly ap- 
pointed state commissioner who 
is anxious to do a good job are 
very apt to result in a notice such 


as Mr. Hunt has given. Of 
course, he will be at liberty to 
participate in just as few exam 
inations as he sees fit when they 
come along. But the action he 
has taken is significant. We all 
know that state supervision is 
not equally effective in all states. 
We know that comity between 
states tend to thwart effective 
supervision of companies domi- 
ciled in those states whose super- 
vision is weak, even though they 
do business in strong states. 


Home Favorites 


But this can go only to a cer- 
tain point before Commissioner 
Hunt calls a halt. Rebellion of 
this sort to the status quo is 
bound to have a good effect. It 
is continually necessary to curb 
the tendency of state officials to 
“protect” home companies and to 
replace this tendency by a recog- 
nition of the duty to safeguard 
the insuring public against ineffi- 
ciency, misfortune, or dishonesty 
in corporate management. Rep- 
utable insurance companies are 
anxious that this attitude be 








N.A.L.U. Highlights 
4 IGHLIGHTS from the opening days 


of the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at Des 
Moines, lowa, this week flashed under 
the eyes of presiding President Theo- 
dore M. Riehle as follows: 

A resolution pledging the NALU to 
makes the public conscious of the 
humane greatness of life insurance. 

A declaration of the National Council 
in favor of cooperating with and initiat- 
ing accident prevention movements. 

A recorded appreciation of the work 
of the Association of Life Agency 
officers in issuing its plan of improving 
agency practices and an expressed will- 
ingness to support that program. 

A memorial tribute to Jonathan 
K. Voshell who died during the year 
and who was a great former president 
of the NALU. 

A recognition of the winning of the 
Charles J. Edwards Membership Trophy 
by the Pittsburgh Association. 

A statement by Franklin W. Ganse, 
committee chairman for cooperation 
with trust officers, that “increases in 
estate taxes are mostly in the smaller 
sized estates." 

A knowledge that membership of the 
NALU during the year ending June 30 
was increased by 3462 to a current total 
of 24,307 under the supervision of Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. 








taken. They recognize that their 
best interests harmonize with 
those of the insuring public and 
that sporadic failures of compa- 
nies to keep insurance contracts 
are far more destructive of con- 
fidence than their frequency or 
magnitude justify. 


Agency Turnover 


GENCY directors of life insur- 
ance companies and of or- 
ganizations writing accident and 
health insurance, racking their 
brains for ways and means of 
halting the rapid turnover of pro- 
ducers, have quite generally come 
to the conclusion that the whole 
future of such forms of indemnity 
lies in attracting to the business 
those who have never been in be- 
fore. Not only that, but securing 
the highest possible types of in- 
dividuals. 

Time there was, and not so long 
ago, when companies “swapped” 
agents with as much ease and fre- 
quency as early traders swapped 
horses. The result was that field 
forces were made up largely of 
a vast army of men who were 
constantly changing company af- 
filiations without remaining with 
any one unit long enough to get 
the maximum benefit either for 
themselves or for their assureds. 
Methods of original writing were 
lax and the effect on renewal 
ratios became lamentable under 
the stress of the hard times which 
faced the nation after the market 
break of 1929. 

With the lessons of bitter ex- 
perience now behind them, how- 
ever, agency directors have rec- 
ognized their errors and there is 
more and more in evidence a de- 
termination not to appoint men 
who formerly have represented 
another company. Struggle for 
the “switching” of big and estab- 
lished agencies still goes on, but 
every effort is being made to re- 
cruit the rank and file from out- 
side the insurance business. If 
this be persisted in, and proper 
training and direction be given 
the new men, it may be that the 
time is not far distant when turn- 
over of life insurance producers 
will cease to be an ominous stig- 
ma on an institution which other- 
wise is signally free of blemish. 
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New Needs and Leads for 
Life Insurance 


Imagine, if you can, signing your 
personal check in the Great Beyond 
for “Exactly Three Million Eight 


Hundred and Sixty-Nine Dollars and 
No Cents,” payable to the Treasury 
of the United States in settlement of 
your Estate Tax. Then, of course, still 
more checks to the various other levy- 
ing agencies who call around for their 
share. The estate, in this hypothetical 
instance, would have to be one of ten 
million dollars, but the amount is what 


is indicated under the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1935. 
The 1935 Federal Tax Bill raises 


the ante for the third time in the last 


four years and the latest increase is 
the most radical one of the three, go- 
ing into the comparatively lower 


brackets for considerable of the antici- 
1926 the $100,000 
nothing to the Federal 
In 1932 the amount re- 
The levy remained 
the following year 
estates of 


pated revenue. In 


estate paid 
Government. 
quired was $1,500. 
quo for 
1935 collection on 
jumps to $4,500. 

for 1935 over 1934 is 
pro} stiffer as the total 
estate advances. For example, the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax on estates of $200,- 
000 advanced from $8,300 in 1932 te 
the very important sum of $18,600 in 
1935 and for the quarter of a million 
dollar estate the Government’s “take” 
$26,200 $15,200 last 


in status 
but the 
this size 
The 
ortionately 


increase 


will be against 
vear. 

However, it all 
and new needs for life insurance. 


amounts to new 


leads 


The next table shows the new Federal Estate Tax as compared with the 
Act and the 1926 Revenue Act, 


Act, the 1932 Revenue 


Revenue 


maximum State Tax credit being allowed. 


ules only. 








In a recent bulletin to their agency 
the Luther-Keffer Agency of the 
Aetna Life presented a tabular ar- 
the new Jdevies includ- 
Federal and the New 
Tax. This table 


force, 
rangement of 


ing both the 
York State Estate 


@ © & 


1935 






Jp 





“1932 1934 





shows taxes after minimum State Tax 
credits and includes the New York 
tax. The last column in the table, 
which follows, shows the amounts by 
which the Federal brackets have in- 
creased over 1934. 


1935 


Federal 


Net Estate 
Before Exemption 


$ 100,000 $ 4,200 $ 
200,000 18,600 
250,000 26,200 
300,000 35,000 
400,000 51,800 
500,000 70,400 
600,000 89,400 


110,200 
120,800 


700,000 
750,000 


800,000 131,400 

900,000 154,400 
1,000,000 177,800 
2,000,000 444,000 
3,000,000 754,200 
4,000,000 1,108,400 
5,000,000 1,509,800 


1.94%,400 
2,411,000 
2,885,000 
3,371,000 
3,869,000 


6.0 Oooo 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 


Two Books of Interest 


To Insurance Men 

As of yesterday, Sept. 18, Harper 
& Bros. published for an old friend 
of The Spectator, Ambrose Ryder, his 
new book entitled “The Partnership 
1934 
in each case the 
These figures are for Federal sched- 


Net Estate 1926 1932 1934 1935 
Before Exemption Revenue Act Revenue Act tevenue Act Revenue Act 
$ 100,000 $ $ 1,500 $ 1,500 $ 4,200 
000 00 S300 10,400 18,600 
250,000 600 11,600 15,200 26,200 
00,000 900 15.900 22.000 35,000 
100,000 1,700 ? 34,800 51,800 
00 000 2 50 3 19,100 70,400 
600.001 R50 41.500 64,100 89,400 
700.000 51.500 $0,600 110,200 
750.000 5.10 6,600 89,200 120,800 
s00 000 70 61,700 17,800 131,400 
900.000 6.900 72.900 116,500 154,400 
1.000.001 § 300 mii 135,900 177,800 
000.001 24,900 900 361,500 $44,000 
1,000,000 $5,500 Joie 631,100 754,200 
1,000,000 70.100 .100 944,700 1,108,400 
000,000 97,900 900 1,301,000 1,509,800 
6,000,000 127,700 ‘ TOO 1,680,800 1,949,400 
7 000.000 159.500 Be oo 2,072,600 2,411,000 
8,000,000 193,300 1,4 300 2,476,400 2,885,000 
9,000,000 229,100 1,749,100 2,892,200 3,371,000 
900 2 026,900 3,320,000 3,869,000 


10,000,000 266, 


1935 
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work 


Way Out.” In his former 
“Automobile Insurance,” which we 
published some years ago, Mr. Ryder 
spoke with exactness in regard to a 
technical subject of which he was, as 


a casualty insurance man, an integral 


part. 
In “The Partnership Way Out” Mr. 
Ryder, an earnest democrat, finds 


himself an integral part of a democ- 
racy, which he believes should be a 
partnership of capital, labor, factory 
and farm, but in which he has dis- 
covered certain partnership conflicts, 
for the correction of which he has 
developed a formula. He shows how 
policies based on his carefully thought 
out premises would help to solve eco- 
nomic difficulties while retaining the 
best in our political and economic sys- 
tem. His thoughtful conclusions are 
certain to appeal to sober thinkers, 
and the book is recommended to those 
wishing to broaden their background 
thought. The 


of current economic 


price is $2.50. 


state Total Increase in Federal 
Estate Tax 1935 over 1934 
SOO $ 5,000 $ 2,700 
2.300 20,900 8,200 





11,000 





3,800 30.000 

5,300 40,300 13,000 

300 61,100 17,000 

83,700 21,300 

107,700 25. 300 

133,500 29,600 

147,100 31.6 00 

160,700 33,600 

189,700 37,900 

220,100 41,900 

125,3 569,300 82,500 

228,300 982.500 123,100 

351,300 1,459,700 163,700 

490.300 2,000,100 208,800 

639,200 2,588,700 268,600 

798,300 3,209,300 338,400 

967.300 3,852,300 408,600 

ttt 300 4,517,300 $78,800 

1,335,300 5,204,300 549,000 
As of today, the 19th, these same 


publishers are releasing “Embarrass- 
ing Dollars,” by A. R. Horr. But- 


tressed before by Newton D. Baker, 
and behind by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
such sustaining forces insure that the 
contents are conservative. 

As its name implies, it deals with 
the uncertainty of investment in any 
but institutional hands. The author 
sets forth the wisdom of providing 
income for the family, rather than 
principal, and his leanings are toward 
trusteeships for “property and the 
proceeds of life insurance.” Beyond 
the thirteen pages in the chapter on 
life insurance, which being written 
for the layman brings nothing new, 
there would appear to be a wealth of 
material in this book for the life 
underwriter. Not necessarily for the 
seller of packaged goods, but for the 
men who are in reality life insurance 
counsel, for they will find well ex- 
ploded many of the financial myths 
often paraded by clients as evidence 
that they know their way about in 
money matters. And lest there be any 
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doubt that the auhor has slighted life 
insurance from lack of primary knowl- 
edge, let it be said that he was for 
many years vice-president in charge 
of investments for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. The book is a 
helpful distillation of his investment 
philosophy and experience, and is 
punctuated with sufficient wit to make 
its reading pleasant as well as profit- 
able. It is also priced at $2.50, and 
orders for both books may be placed 
through The Spectator. 


Social Security Act Re- 
viewed by ALC 


Provision in the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act that only employers con- 
tributing in states possessing unem- 
ployment compensation acts approved 
by the Social Security Board may ob- 
tain the 90 per cent credit against the 
tax paid to the Federal Government 
for such purposes, apparently is 
coercion upon the states to pass indi- 
vidual state laws, and doubtless will 
lead to litigation in the Federal courts 
as to constitutionality of the Federal 
act at an early date, Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel of 
the American Life Convention, de- 
clared in a 27-page digest of the legis- 
lation sent in a bulletin to member 





companies. The digest was prepared 
by Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel. 

Only California, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Utah, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin and the District of Columbia so 
far have adopted unemployment com- 
pensation or insurance laws. There is 
some little question as to the division 
of responsibility between the Federal 
and state governments with respect to 
these laws. The Federal government 
assumes responsibilities as follows: 
Commencing July 1, 1935, to make 
annual grants to states (having ap- 
proved laws) for the purposes of: As- 
sistance to needy persons over 65 who 
do not come within the old-age benefit 
provisions of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act, unemployment compensa- 
tion administration, aid to dependent 
children, maternal and child welfare, 
public health work and aid to the 
blind. 

Commencing in 1937 the Federal 
government will collect an additional 
income tax from employees, based 


upon wages received (up to $3,000 per 
year), and a new payroll excise tax 
from employers for the purpose of 
building up an “old age reserve ac- 
count.” Starting in 1942, the Federal 
government will make direct payment 
of old-age benefits to those entitled 
thereto by reason of such tax, or “‘con- 
tributions.” 

A further payroll excise tax will be 
imposed, effective in 1936, on em- 
ployers of eight or more persons, pri- 
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marily to build up an unemployment 
trust fund from which aid may be 
paid to states requisitioning it under 
their approved statutes, contingent 
upon prior deposit of their own tax in 
the Federal fund. A 90 per cent credit 
against this Federal tax is granted as 
to all contributions made under ap- 
proved state laws. 

States retain the following responsi- 
bility: Paying old-age pensions to 
persons who do not or cannot come 
under the “contributory” features of 
the Federal Social Security Act. (Fed- 
eral grants are forthcoming to assist 
“approved” states to pay such pen- 














sions.) States retain jurisdiction and 
control over distribution to benefits 
for aid to dependent children, mater- 
nal and child welfare, public health 
work and blind aid, for which Federal 
grants are made to participating “ap- 
proved” states. 

Provisions of the unemployment 
compensation or insurance acts passed 
by the eight states and the District of 
Columbia were analyzed from the 
standpoint of applicability to insur- 
ance companies and other corporations 
as employers. 

Private plans may be exempted 
from operation of the state tnemploy- 
ment insurance laws in California, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin, but not 
in New Hampshire, New York, Utah 
(with certain exceptions) or Wash- 
ington. Insurance for the purpose is 
forbidden in the Wisconsin act. In 
Utah if the proper employee’s reserve 
is maintained, employers will be freed 
from the tax. 


Family Expense Rising 
Faster Than Income 


Food and housing cost increases 
have outrun wage rises in the past 
year, so that the average American 
family’s actual buying power has de- 
clined, though only by a small amount. 


THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By GENE ROESCH 


INAL settlement of Washington 

views on administration of the na- 
tional $4,000,000,000 work relief pro- 
gram intrigues the thoughts of life 
insurance executives in the Middle 
West these days, and for very good 
reason. While the amount to be 
viven out in the belt from Missouri to 
Minnesota actually is to go for relief 
work (and so might be presumed to 
affect the surety insurance carriers 
first), the payments will presumably 
be absorbed in wages and materials 
and the money so used will necessarily 
have a bearing on the spending power 
of citizens in the region invoived. As 
a matter of fact, PWA applications 
already in the hands of officials of the 
administration are as follows: IIli- 
nois, 291 filed for $60,219,344; In- 
diana, 88 filed for $18,486,729; Iowa, 
220 filed for $7,175,703; Michigan, 95 
filed for $57,563,028; Minnesota, 145 
filed for $12,060,704; Wisconsin, 210 
filed for $16,744,952. 

> ™ * 

OMPANIES writing industrial life 
C and other forms of industrial in- 
surance in the mentioned states will 
have to be on their guard against the 
very difficulty which they encountered 
when relief payments of various kinds 
first began to be made. At that time 
it was found that industriai agents 
often submitted business from those 
on relief directly or those on relief 
jobs—sometimes cloaking the _ real 
nature of the risk—with the result 
that the instant the relief payment 
stopped for any reason, the business 
“went overboard.” It was this factor 
which originally helped bring indus- 
trial renewal ratios down and, if the 
applications by states for relief, as 
cited above, are granted it would not 
be surprising to find the same detri- 
mental elements present. 

* * * 

OWEVER, it is more than likely 
H that the companies writing ordi- 
nary life insurance will either benefit 
immediately from relief grants when 
made, or will gradually feel the good 
effect upon public purchasing power 
as the funds find their way ultimately 
into the pockets of business men, 
tradesmen and others who are logical 
prospects for additional protection. 
Whatever the feelings of Eastern 
states toward Federal relief expendi- 
tures, it must be admitted that the 
Western territory receives a large 
share of such “pump-priming.” 
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r a rise to $130.13 per 


\t tl same time, food which could 
family’s normal 


dget allowance of $30 per month 


econd quarter of 1934 cost 

86 in the corresponding period of 
1O35 The average housing rental 
vance of 7.8 per cent had mean 
while increased the shelter item from 


25 to approximately $27 for the same 
living quarters. 

The deficit caused by these in- 
creases was helped slight'y by a small 
lecline in clothing costs. Total 
changes resulted in an increase in the 
cost of the average family’s living 
budget to $131.14, as against $130.13 
average earnings, or a reduction in 
net buying power to 99.2 per cent 
compared with mid-1934. This would 
necessitate cutting the safety margin 
for savings and insurance, reducing 
the quality of food consumed, or 
otherwise lowering the living stand- 
ards slight!y to compensate. 


Life Annuities for a 
x 
Slogan 
Someone has ‘observed that a period 
of depression always brings out the 
cash prize contests in full flower and, 
whether this is a fact or not, the past 
few years certainly have produced 
more than a normal amount of “Free! 
$10,000 for the Taking!” head.ines. 
More recently, there have been a num- 
ber of contests offering annuities of 
varying amounts as prizes. Last year 
Procter & Gamble of Cincinnati gave 
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a slogan winner the choice of a certain 
ump sum or a $1,(00 life annuity and 
he latter was quickly made the choice. 
Again this year the same sponsors are 
running a similar contest with the re- 
wards being life annuities amounting 
to $1,000, $500 and $100 respectively 
for the three principal winners. It is 
expected that the winners will choose 
the life annuities. 

The experience of this particular 
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ponsor is indicative of the fact that 
in recent years the American public is 


becoming increasingly aware of the 
value of an assured, permanent in- 

me, which absolutely independent 
of earning power. The Procter & 
Gamble Company cites this as the rea- 

rn for the offering of prizes in the 
innuity form, as they feel that it is 


most valuable in their sales promotion 


efforts to tie-up with a firmly estab 


shed public interest. 


University Courses Aid 
Modern Life Insurance 


Insurance, according to recent ad- 


vices, 


s going collegiate. The lead- 
ing colleges of the country, particu- 
larly those within the environs of 
New York City, are adding insurance 
to the list of professions for which 


they train their student bodies. 








It is a long cry from the days when 
insurance agents graduated directly 
from the more extensive classrooms 
of the School of Hard Knocks and, 
without benefit of diploma, plunged 
into the business of selling insurance, 
developing their own technique as they 
went along, discovering from actual 
contact the fundamental rules of 
salesmanship and applying those 
rules, with a very unusual degree of 
success, to the work for which they 
were absolutely untrained. That they 
did succeed is attested by the status 
and high repute which insurance as 
an industry now enjoys. 

The universities, however, are wise 
in adding insurance to the list of 
courses which their schools of com- 
merce and finance sponsor. There is 
need today, more than ever before, of 
specialized knowledge. The days of 
shirt sleeve salesmanship are as ex- 
tinct as the dodo, and the uninformed 
or sketchily intelligent have no place 
in this era of high-pressure selling 
and intensive training. This phase of 
insurance salesmanship is sympto- 
matic of the general modern trend. 
All of the professions have gone in, 
and wisely, for specialization. Physi- 
cians and surgeons, lawyers and 
teachers, business men and journalists 

each craft has acknowledged the 
need of a specialized field 

The need of specialization in insur- 
ance methods is indicated by a glance 
over the list of courses which are 
being sponsored by the leading uni- 
versities. 


BUSINESS IN 
BRIEF 


Economic Review 


ITH Congress adjourned and 

with business breathing by per- 
mission of the President, economic 
straws-in-the-wind are pointing to- 
ward a steady upturn this autumn 
that will give recovery a still sounder 
basis. Nation-wide retail sales were 
reported last week to be the largest in 
five years for that period, especially 
in the farming districts; car loadings 
showed a similar gain, while grain 
loadings and steel production also in- 
creased. And an Albany stationer re- 
ported a 25 per cent decline in sales 
of red ink in the past six months. 


MONG other straws in the wind 
A are: The public controversy as 
to whether the WPA (Works Prog- 
ress Administration—Hopkins) can 
supply enough jobs for the unem- 
ployed until the PWA (Public Works 
Administration —Ickes) really gets 
under way; the suit started by six- 
teen Kentucky coal companies to test 
the Constitutionality of the Guffey 
Coal act, and the starting in business 
last Monday of the new securities 
company, Morgan, Stanley & Co., Inc., 
New York, organized by the former 
J. P. Morgan partners. 

* * * 


OMPOSITE average security 
C prices in the weeks ended Sept. 7 
and 14, 1935, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the 
New York Stock Exchange as follows: 


Sept. 7 Sept. 14 

Tues- Satur- Mon- Satur- 

day day day day 
[0 industrials.. 137.81 139.72 139.77 140.39 
20 rails ...... 29.59 31.20 31.31 30.86 
100 stocks ..... 105.32 107.16 107.23 107.53 
20 bonds ..... 92.64 93.65 93.75 93.85 


* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the 
- United States during the past fort- 
night not only regained the half-point 
lost in the week before but also, last 
week, rose two more points to 52% 
per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates, its scrap index reaching 
$12.75 per ton, the highest since the 
second week of March, 1934. 


* * # 


OTTON futures have shown little 
C activity in the past fortnight; last 
week they closed 4 points lower to 2 
higher than on the preceding Satur- 
day. The unexpectedly low Govern- 
ment crop estimate raised prices $1.25 
a bale, but the advance was not main- 
tained. 
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N.A.L.U. Ready to 
Shoulder Responsibility 


‘ognizing the high privilege of 


the calling, and spontaneously ex- 
tolling the humane rather than the 
practical side of life insurance, the 


vn vers of the National Association 


of fe Underwriters, holding their 
f sixth annual convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa, this week, pledged 
thi elves to “the broadest and most 


intensive possible program of public 
education, in fullest cooperation with 
all other organizations in life insur- 
al -harged with a similar responsi- 
ility of trusteeship to the sixty-three 
million American owners of life in- 
surance.” 

The pledge came in the form of a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
national council of the N. A. L. U. 
which met prior to the main sessions 
of the convention which began 
Wednesday. Passed by the national 
council, the resolution will undoubted- 
ly be accepted by the entire body of 
the organization to which it will be 
presented and shows clearly that the 
life insurance agents of America have 
definitely crossed the bridge between 
the business as a financial career and 
the ideal of service to humanity which 
its fullest conception embodies. 

The members of the N. A. L. U. un- 
reservedly announced their intention 
f not only giving the public a true 
realization of the part life insurance 
plays in the daily life of the nation’s 
citizens, but of constantly emphasiz- 


ing the tremendous economic factor 
inherent in the work of an institution 
and its representatives devoting all 
energies wholeheartedly and _ unsel- 
fishly to compensating for the loss of 
human life values. 

Truly does life insurance, in the 
language of the national council’s 
adoption, “stand today as never be- 
fore as the financial-institution most 
deeply embedded in the social and eco- 
nomic life of the nation.” 

Important, also, was a resolution of 
the national council expressing appre- 
ciation of the Declaration of Guiding 
Principles adopted by the Association 
f Life Agency Officers early this 


year. 


Cooperation of Each Mem- 
ber is Necessary 


No can can “build” a life insurance 
general agency alone, but rather the 
agency has to grow through the ef- 
forts of each member of the organiza- 
tion, states the Manager’s Magazine, 
the September-October issue of which 


has just been published by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, of 


Hartford. 


Referring to an article by J. 8. 


Braunig, general agent of the Lin 
coln National in St. Louis, the maga 
zine states editorially 

“An agency grows, in time, Just a 
a tree grows. In the case of the tree, 
the owne) lys or transplants a 
eedling; he trims it; he sprays it 
fertilizes it—dor all he can to help 








it grow. Eventually, it attains its 
full growth, whatever that happens 
to be. In the case of an agency, the 
manager secures a franchise. Then 
he adds a good man; then another; 
then another. Now and then he dis- 
misses one. He trains his men. He 
gives them leadership and help. They 
begin to prosper and to attract oth- 
ers. The agency begins to grow. 

“As Mr. Braunig intimates in his 
article in this issue, no one man can 
build an agency; it is a process of 
cooperative and gradual growth- 
over a period of time. As an ap- 
proach to the problem of developing 
an agency, we think these sentiments 
are sound.” 


Former Grenadier Is Now 
Agency Director 


From guardsman in the famous 

English Grenadiers to agency director 

an active and progressive life in 

npany is the history of Wil 

um H. Poole, now head of the field 

! ( he Bu id Ss Life Ir lira 

( any r ( ag snort alte! 

| é f “the late unpleasantness 

Germany Dire Pool ame 

t e United States and, in 1924, er 

( ! ra r a a 

personal producer. The experience 

hus gained was to stand him in good 

ead when Nhe ined tne su aers Life 

a nee n 1928 and has wor 
nin tne esteem ol ne ( ar 


agents for they know that he is no 
“swivel-chair”’ executive but has him- 
self been on the production firing line. 

With the Equitable of New York at 
Chicago; as district manager for the 
Minnesota Mutual Life in Chicago; 
and as Chicago general agent of the 
Central Life of Illinois, Agency Direc- 
tor Poole won a large following among 
Illinois representatives. The concen- 
tration of his acquaintance in Mid- 
Western territory was utilized by the 
Builders Life to advantage for that 
company began in Illinois only and is 
just now contemplating entry into In- 
diana. 

A native of Devonshire, Mr. Poole 
has already received his first U. S. 


citizenship papers. 
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Verdict: 


PREVIOUS APPLICATION FOR 
INSURANCE 


NE of the celebrated landmarks 

in the history of life insurance 

law is the famous case of 
Edington vs. The Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company which was litigated 
in the courts of the state of New York 
for many years. The litigation was 
twice carried to the Court of Appeals 
before a final determination was 
reached. (77 N. Y. 564; 100 N. Y. 
536.) 

Several interesting points are in- 
volved in the two decisions which 
were handed down in the case. These 
may be considered under the general 
heading above. 

The heading of course refers to the 
question found in every application 
for life insurance, to wit—“‘Has the 
applicant ever applied for life insur- 
ance before and been rejected?” 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
among life insurance agents that 
many prospective assureds, _ espe- 
cially those who, having attained mid- 
dle age, finally realize the protective 
value of life insurance, do not hesi- 
tate to falsify their previous medical 
In many instances, the de- 
ception is never brought to light, with 


history. 


the result that the insurer is de- 
frauded. But in numerous instances 
the fraud is revealed, with the result 
that a great volume of law has been 
written around this subject. 
Correlated with the general prob- 
lem are legal difficulties involving the 
Among other 
the Edington case discusses 


subject of evidence. 
points, 
this problem. 


Case in Point 
The plaintiffs in that case were as- 
signees of one Wilbur F. Diefendorf 
on whose life the defendant company 
had issued two policies dated May 17, 
1867, and May 13, 1868. In each 
policy there was a statement that the 
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“proposal, answers and declaration” 
of the assured were made part of the 
policy as if recited therein “and that 
if they shall be found in any respect 
false or fraudulent, then the policy 
shall be null and void.” In the ap- 
plication to each policy signed by the 
assured the following words appear: 
“I do hereby declare and warrant 
that I am now in good health, of 
sound body and mind, and do usually 
enjoy good health; and that the fol- 
lowing answers and statements are 
correct and true, in which I have not 
concealed, withheld or misrepresented 
any material circumstance in relation 
to the past or present state of my 
health, habits of life or condition, 
which may render an assurance on 
my life more than usually hazardous, 
or with which the directors of said 
company ought to be made acquainted. 
* * * * And I do hereby agree that the 
answers given to the following ques- 
tions and the accompanying state- 
ments are true, and this declaration 
shall be the basis and form part of 
the contract or policy between myself 
and the said company, and if the same 
be in any respect false or fraudulent, 
the said policy shall be void.” (Italics 
mine.) 


Previous Medical History 

Each application contained several 
questions relating to the previous 
medical history of the assured. For 
example “Has the applicant had the 
disease of rheumatism or of the 
urinary organs?” In the first applica- 
tion the question is answered: “Had 
attack of rheumatism years ago.” In 
the second the answer is ‘‘no.” This 
question appeared in each applica- 
tion: “Has the party had inflam- 
matory rheumatism? If so, when and 
how often?” The question was an- 
swered in the first application as fol- 
lows: “Once, years ago, bad.” In the 
second application it is answered 
“no.” This question appeared: “Is the 


party subject to dyspepsia, dysentery 


or diarrhea?” The answer is “no. 
Again, “Has the party had during the 
last seven years any severe sickness 
or disease? If so, state the particu- 
lars and the name of the attending 
physician, or who was consulted and 
prescribed?” The question was an- 
swered in the first application as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Has had nervous difficulty and 
diarrhea. C. H. Carpenter, Geneva, 
N. Y.” (The Carpenter referred to 
was the assured’s physician.) In the 
second application the question was 
answered in the negative. This ques- 
tion was in the application: “Has 
any application been made to this or 
any other company for assurance on 
the life of the party? If so, with what 
result?” (Italics mine.) In the first 
application the question was answered 
as follows: “Yes, and always success- 
ful.” In the second it is answered, 
“Yes, accepted.” 

The assured died in 1871. The 
company resisted payment of the 
policies on the ground that several of 
the answers in the application were 
untrue. On the trial of the action the 
doctor who had treated him in his 
last illness was called as a witness. 
Everyone is familiar with the statu- 
tory law which establishes a cloak of 
secrecy around the knowledge which 
the doctors acquire during the profes- 
sional relationship with their patients. 
The present statute in New York 
state, which is substantially the same 
as the statute in effect when the Ed- 
ington case was tried, is contained in 
Section 352 of the Civil Practice Act. 
This section is as follows: 

Physicians and nurses not to dis- 
close professional information, A 
person duly authorized to practice 
physic or surgery, or a professional 
or registered nurse, shall not be 
allowed to disclose any information 
which he acquired in attending a 
patient in a professional capacity, 
and which was necessary to enable 
him to act in that capacity; unless, 
where the patient is a child under 
the age of sixteen, the information 
so acquired indicates that the pa- 
tient has been the victim or subject 
of a crime, in which case the physi- 
cian or nurse may be required to 
testify fully in relation thereto upon 
any examination, trial or other pro- 
ceeding in which the commission 
of such crime is a subject of in- 
quiry. 

On trial of the case counsel for 
the insurance company asked ihe 
physician who had attended the as- 
sured in his last illness, and had cer- 
tified that the cause of his death was 
nervous apoplexy, this question: 
“State what causes will produce 
that?” Counsel for the plaintiff, ob- 
jected to the question and the objec- 
tion was sustained. Another physi- 
cian, a Dr. Eastman, was called by 
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the defendant company. In substance 
he testified that he had treated the 
assured in the winter of 1862 and 
throuch the following spring and sum- 
mer “prescribing for him frequently.” 
He continued to see the assured up to 
the time of his death, and in response 
to a question testified “that he did not 
appear like a well man; that he was 
sick, weak, had the appearance of 
debility; that his step was slow and 
languid, and his voice was low and 
feeble; that he appeared like a feeble 
man, a man out of health; that at 
times he appeared better, and at other 
times worse, and that on the whole his 
progress was downward, to the time 
of his death; and that from time to 
time he discovered eruptions and 
pimples upon his face, which he de- 
scribed.” He was asked, ‘‘Was he 
cured when he left your hands?” This 
was objected to on the ground that 
the physician could not testify as to 
his professional relations with the 
client. On the same ground the fol- 
lowing questions were excluded. 
(Italics mine.) “In the month of 
May, 1867, in your opinion was Wil- 
bur F. Diefendorf a man of sood 
health and of sound body, and one 
who usually enjoyed good health?” 
“Excluding any knowledge or informa- 
tion that you obtained while treating 
Diefendorf, and judging from his ap- 
pearance from that time until 1867, 
what is your opinion as to whether he 
was a man of good health?” 

Judge Earl, writing for the New 
York Court of Appeals, disagreed 
vigorously with the trial justice who 
had excluded these questions. In 
discussing the secrecy established by 
statute between physician and patient, 
he wrote as follows: 


The rule excluding such evidence 
depends entirely upon this statute. 
It did not exist at common law; 
(1 Philips on Evidence 164; 
Duchess of Kingston’s Case, 20 
How. St. Tr., 613.). It should not, 
therefore, be made broader by con- 
struction than the language of the 
statute plainly requires; and in 
applying the statute, the purpose of 
its enactment should be kept in 
view; and that was tersely expressed 
by the revisors, in a note to the 
section, as follows: “The ground on 
which communications to counsel 
are privileged, is the supposed 
necessity of a full knowledge of 
the facts, to advise correctly, and to 
prepare for the proper defense or 
Prosecution of a suit. But surely 
the necessity of consulting a medi- 
eal advisor, when life itself may be 
in jeopardy, is still stronger. And 
unless such consultations are privi- 
leged, men will be incidentally 
punished by being obliged to suffer 
the consequences of injuries with- 
out relief from the medical art, 
and without conviction of any 
offense. Besides, in such cases, dur- 
ing the struggle between legal duty 


on the one hand, and professional 
honor on the other, the latter, aided 
by a strong sense of the injustice 
and inhumanity of the rule, will, 
in most cases, furnish a temptation 
to the perversion or concealment of 
truth, too strong for human resis- 
tance.” 


The rule referred to was that of the 
common law which, as stated above, 
did not provide for secrecy. Sut 
Judge Earl continued: 


Before information can be ex- 
cluded under this statute, it must 
appear that it was such as the physi- 
cian acquired in some way while 
professionally attending a patient; 
and it must also be such as was 
necessary to enable him to pre- 
scribe as a physician, or to do some 
act as a surgeon. It is not sufficient 
to authorize the exclusion (of evi- 
dence at the trial) that the physi- 
cian acquired the information while 
attending his patient; but it must 
be the necessary information men- 
tioned. (Italics mine) 


Applying this test to the questions 
which were excluded, the court held 
substantially that the questions did 
not violate the statutory rule and that 
the trial court should have permitted 
Dr. Eastman to answer them. Judge 
Earl observed: 


It will not do to extend the rule 
of exclusion so far as to embarrass 
the administration of justice. 


And he restricted the secrecy estab- 
lished by statute as follows: 


The exclusion is aimed at con- 
fidential communications of a 
patient to his physician, and also 
such information as a_ physician 
may acquire of secret ailments by an 
examination of the person of his 
patient. * * * Therefore, before 
information sought to be obtained 
from physicians as witnesses can be 
excluded, the court must know 
somewhat of the _ circumstances 
under which it was acquired, and 


must be able to see that it is 
within both the language and the 
policy of the law. 


In the Edington case the following 
facts also appear. On a previous oc- 
casion Diefendorf had applied for in- 
surance, but Dr. Eastman, the medi- 
cal examiner of the company, refused 
to examine him on the ground “that 
the examination would be a farce and 
an unnecessary expense to the com- 
pany, that he would have to expose 
Diefendorf if he examined him and 
that he was not insurable.” Was the 
rejection by the doctor a _ rejection 
within the meaning of the question ap- 
pearing in the subsequent applications, 
on the strength of which the two 
policies involved were issued, namely 

“Has the assured ever applied for 
insurance and been rejected?” Coun- 
sel for the plaintiff in the Edington 
case argued that a person was not 
rejected for insurance until the com- 
pany formally notified him to that 
effect. The Court of Appeals of New 
York in the 1879 and 1885 cases took 
a different view, holding: 

False answer was given. The (pre- 
vious) application was made and 
was not successful. If the truth 
had been told the present policy 
would never have been issued. The 
test is, not whether Windsor (the 
agent)or the medical examiner (Dr. 
Eastman) had authority to finally 
reject the application. If they were 
utterly without authority to dis- 
pose of it, and so the company never 
acted upon it, at least there was an 
application to the company which 
was not successful and did not 
end in an accepted insurance. (Ital- 
ics mine) 

The Edington case has been uni- 
formly followed, not only in New 
York, but in numerous other jurisdic- 
tions. Thus the rule set down 56 years 
ago is still the settled law. From the 
point of view of public policy and fair- 
ness, it is sound in every respect. 
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THE CALIFORNIA UNEMPLOYMENT 


MEASURE 


Purpose and Workings of New Law 


HI il nat purpose 1 
f iccumulate a reserve to as 
protecting the public 
against the social effects of unemploy 
which may be created in future 

vea 
The act is to take effect “only if 
and when there is enacted legislation 


by the United States Government pro- 
iding for a tax upon the payment of 
re by employers in this state, 
against which all or any part of the 
ontributions required by this act may 
be credited.” It is to cease to be op 


at 
erat 


ive if and when such tederal leg 
islation is repealed or so modified 
that the constributions :equired by 
the California Act can no longer bé 
credited against the feaeral tax. The 
thought behind these restrictions is 
that to be successful and to avoid dis 
rupting industry, a plan for unem- 
ployment benefits must be nation- 
wide. 
Administration 

The law is to be administered by 
an Unemployment Reserve Commis- 
sion which it creates, consisting of 
five members appointed by the Gov- 


ernor. Two of these commissioners 
are to represent labor; one is to rep- 


resent large employers of the state; 
one to represent independent mer- 
chants and small employers; and one 
to represent the state, its interests 
and those of the public. After initia) 
adjustments for continuity, the terms 
of office are to be four years; com- 
missioners are to receive necessary 
traveling expenses and $10 a day for 
actual service, not to exceed $2,200 a 
year. 

The Commission is authorized to 
employ a secretary, this person to be 
also the Director of the Department 
of Employment created by the law fo1 
the administration of the law, and 
“such assistance as seems to be nec- 
essary for the administration of this 
act, subject to the provisions of the 
Civil Service laws.” 

The law has been written to coordi- 
nate closely with the unemployment 
sections of the Federal Security Act 
and will require only a few amend- 
ments in order to be approved by the 
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Social Secu Board. (The word 
“act” is used here when referring to 
he federal law and the word “law” 
in referring to the state iaw. as an 
aid in distinguishing them.) It cre- 
ates an “Unemployment Fund” and 
an “Unemployment Administration 
Fund” in the State Treasury. The 
State Treasurer is the Treasurer of 
the Unemployment Funa. Contribu- 
tions paid under the law are to be 
deposited in the “Unemployment 
Trust Fund” of the United States 
Government (created by the Social 
Security Act), as required by the 
Federal Social Security Act, and 
requisitions from this trust fund for 
vayment of unemployment compensa- 
tion are to be made by the Unemploy- 
ment Reserve Commission. 

The Unemployment Administration 
Fund receives all federal allotments 
made by the Social Security Board for 
the administration of the law. It is 





Rainard B. Robbins 


solely for the purpose of paying costs 
of administration of the law. 

Every three months the Commis- 
sion is to make a report to the Gov- 
ernor of the transactions of each of 
these funds, giving a statement of re- 
serves and liabilities at the close of 
the quarter. The Commission is also 
authorized to make “such reports in 
such form, containing such informa- 
tion as are required by the United 
States Government” as to the admin- 
istration of the law. 

Coverage 

The kinds of employment excepted 
from coverage are practically the 
same as in Title IX of the Federal 
Social Security Act—one of the two 
titles that have to do with unemploy- 
ment compensation in this law. These 
are agricultural labor, domestic ser- 
vice in a private home, service of an 
officer or member of the crew of a 
vessel on the navigable waters of the 
United States, service for a _ son, 
daughter, spouse or by a child under 
age 21 for his parent, service for the 
United States, a state or a political 
subdivision of a state and service for 
an organization operated solely for 
religious, charitable, scientific, liter- 
ary or educational purposes. 


Contributions of Employers 

All employers in non-excepted em- 
ployments having four or more em- 
ployees for some part of each of 
thirteen or more weeks in the calen- 
dar year are to pay taxes of 9/10 per 
cent of wages for the year 1936, 1.81 
per cent for the year 1937, and 2.71 
per cent thereafter. 

The Social Security Law as finally 
enacted requires taxes from employ- 
ers of eight or more employees for 
some part of each of 20 or more 
weeks. The bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate contained the same figures as the 
California law but these were changed 
in conference. While it will, appar- 
ently, not be necessary for California 
to make a change to agree with the 
federal law, it may find it desirable to 
do so. Otherwise, California will re 
quire participation by employers who 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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COVERAGES 


AND 


COSTS 


The Central Life Assurance Society of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has changed its reserve basis from the American Experience 
3% per cent to the American Experience 3 per cent basis. 

Premium rates have been advanced only slightly, the 
change in most cases being negligible, notwithstanding the 
consequent increases in cash values and dividends involved 
in the change. 

While the table below shows dividends as less for in- 
dividual years between quinquennial periods than on the 
former 3% per cent basis, the total dividends for the twenty- 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (MUTUAL), DES MOINES, IOWA 


year period are higher. This is due to a slight redistribu- 
tion of dividend payments made so that special dividends 
are payable for the 5th, 10th, 15th and 20th years. The 
increased cash values and dividends incident to the change 
in the reserve basis have produced a substantial reduction in 
net costs. 

The company will continue to pay 4 per cent interest on 
the proceeds of policies left under an option of settlement 
and upon dividends left to accumulate. There has been no 
announcement of any change in the 1935 dividend scale 
adopted for its 3% per cent policies. 


Illustrated Dividend Scale and Net Cost per $1,000 on Policies Effective After August 1, 1935 
(American Experience 3 Per Cent Reserve Basis) 















































ORDINARY LIFE 20 PAYMENT LIFE 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 25 30 35 25 30 35 40 25 30 35 40 
TO, ccchdaeenesecees $20. $23.40 $26.98 $30.74 $33.56 $36.98 $41.25 $49.01 $49.72 $50.80 $52.50 
Ist Year Dividend.......... 2. 2.65 2.98 2.47 2.72 3.06 3.39 3.64 3.91 4.27 4.52 
2nd Year Dividend..... “4 2.5 2.77 3.08 2.65 2.92 3.23 3.58 3.97 4.24 4.56 4.79 
8rd Year Dividend...... 2.6 2.90 3.19 2.84 3.14 3.43 3.77 4.31 4.58 4.87 5.09 
4th Year Dividend...... 2.7 3.03 3.30 3.03 3.35 3.63 3.98 41.66 4.94 5.19 5.39 
5th Year Dividend......... ; 5.8 5.67 5.92 5.73 6.07 6.34 6.70 7.52 7.80 8.02 8.22 
6th Year Dividend.......... 3. 3.45 3.71 3.53 3.90 4.16 4.67 5.54 5.82 6.01 6.21 
7th Year Dividend..... 3.3 3.74 4.03 3.99 4.38 4.67 5.26 6.18 6.44 6.62 6.85 
8th Year Dividend... ‘ 3.5 3.97 4.29 4.38 4.76 5.09 5.73 6.84 7.07 7.25 7.49 
9th Year Dividend........ 3. 4.19 4.55 4.77 5.15 5.50 6.22 7.51 7.72 7.90 8.17 
10th Year Dividend...... or 9. 9.43 9.82 10.17 10.56 10.94 11.71 13.05 °13.23 13.41 13.69 
lith Year Dividend........ 12. 13.07 13.69 14.55 15.05 15.67 16.81 18.32 18.47 18.70 19.10 
th Year Dividend.. 15. 16.32 17.24 18.45 19.11 20.00 21.05 23.36 23.56 23.83 24.20 
20 Annual Deposits...... veces $412.40 $539.60 $614.80 $671.20 $739.60 $825.00 980.20 $994.40 $1,016.00 $1,050.00 
Total Dividendst.............. 107.19 125.02 132.53 141.09 150.76 16 191.12 195.29 199.98 206.04 
_ fee 305.21 414.58 482.27 530.11 588.84 65 789.08 799.11 816.02 843.96 
Average Yearly Cost......... 15.26 20.73 24.11 26.51 29.44 39.45 39.96 40.80 42.20 
Cash Value 20 Years.......... 230.00 327.00 504.00 555.00 609.00 666.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Net Cost 20 Yoears........000. 75.21 87.58 21.73 24.89 —20.16 6.53 210.92 —200.89 183.98 156.04 
oe 8, ee 3.76 4.38 —1.09 1.24 1.01 .33 10.55 —10.04 —9.20 7.80 
Matures in Years*............ 38 33 3 32 29 27 24 18 18 18 18 
PUIPaDp Om Weass®...csccccccee 7 25 24 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
*If dividends are allowed to accumulate. Including extra dividends. ) Cash value in excess of cost. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000—WITHOUT P. W. OR T. D. BENEFITS PARTICIPATING 
(American Experience 3 Per Cent Reserve Basis) 
ENDOWMENT 
LIFE Modified End't Retirement Term* 
= *~ —_—_—_——_ at Age 85* Income at 65 — 
Ordi- 10 Pay- 20 Pay- 30 Pay- 20 There- I - 
Age nary ment ment ment Year after Male Female Year Year 
$18.44 $46.43 $28.39 22.71 $48.48 $18.98 $24.50 $25.44 $10.30 $10.74 
25 .. 20.62 50.12 30.74 24.70 49.01 21.27 28.48 29.65 10.74 11.43 
....... 28.40 54.48 33.56 27.13 49.72 24.18 33.77 35.28 11.40 12.51 
35..... 26.98 59.64 36.98 30.22 27.96 41.05 43.01 12.43 14.40 
40 . 31.68 65.78 41.25 34.27 52.! 32.93 51.50 54.11 14.16 17.69 
ns . 87.98 73.17 46.73 39.81 55.34 72.06 39.64 67.37 71.01 17.34 23.27 
4 . 46.54 82.22 54.05 47.61 60.08 110.80 48.88 93.95 99.36 23.10 32.43 
55 -. 568.29 93.41 64.13 58.72 67.86 61.75 146.46 155.49 32.82 46.52 
60 74.59 107.59 78.41 aia 80.31 80.00 . :; 48.67 66.66 
65 97.42 126.39 99.22 bial 99.89 106.60 
*Minimum amount $2,000. 
RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 
ORDINARY LIFE 20 PAYMENT LIFE 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT MALES 
Age At End of Age At End of Age At End of Age At End of 
_at . Bu at ‘ - at _ at 
lssue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 7 10 15 Issue 5 ) 15 2 
20 $22 $66 $126 $192 20 $69 $170 $297 $459 20 $161 $245 $384 $652 20 $52 p $230 $355 
: ] 83 152 230 9.25 76 188 326 504 25 161 245 383 651 67 287 - 
40) 105 183 276 30 84 207 360 555 30 161 245 3a3 650 0 85 210 364 5 
: 53 131 221 $27 35 94 231 397 609 35 161 245 383 649 35 113 ait 469 24 
- 66 159 264 383 40 106 259 436 66t 410 162 246 383 648 40 157 372 629 0 
- 81 191 310 44) 45 121 287 176 72 45 164 248 384 645 = 45 224 520 883 1,355 
8 226 358 198 50 136 314 513 776 50 167 250 384 640 5 238 779 . 
ieee vec Se 8 , “2 : as 
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Management 


Successful Managers Build 
With Their Agents 


The prime requisite for building an 
organization, according to J. S. 
jraunig in Manager’s Magazine, is a 
sincere desire on the part of the man- 
ager or general agent to see his men 
succeed for their own sake. This 
creates in the manager an accompany- 
ing desire to help them achieve their 
goal. 

The second step then becomes a job 
of making every individual in the 
agency realize that he feels this way. 
A reciprocity of feeling and a mutual 
understanding between manager and 
subordinate invariably lead to a sus- 
tained enthusiasm in a manner that 
is conducive to results. 

For example, the manager should 
know what each agent’s cost of liv- 
ing is—his budget, in other words. 
This is set up as a minimum income 
that must be earned. Automatically, 
this gives a minimum objective that 
must be reached as speedily as pos- 
sible, because if an agent cannot sup- 
port his family, he should not stay in 
the life insurance business. The 
agent’s family should, by inference, 
become part of the manager’s family. 
Their problems, edsily enough, be- 
come important to the manager who 
is seriously concerned with the agent’s 
ultimate success. It is not very dif- 
ficult for the average manager to be- 
come a sympathetic listener, particu- 
larly since he very probably shares the 
same general problems. Once the 
agent is aware of the manager’s 
serious consideration of him as a hu- 
man entity with human problems to 
solve, the rest is easy. The result is, 
as already suggested, a spontaneous 
enthusiasm that must of necessity 
reach out toward the common and de- 
sired goal. 

Mr. Braunig, in the management of 
his own agency, has set before him- 
self a number of rules which are ap- 
parently successful in achieving the 
meximum results. There is the un- 
written rule, for example, that no 
agent is to follow any rule or plan 
merely because Mr. Braunig suggests 
it to him. He does not use the “force” 
system, but attempts to sell the man 
on the idea of the best procedure. If 
the agent cannot see eye to eye with 
Mr. Braunig and actually unsells the 
latter on the proposed procedure, it 
is all the better for the future of the 
agency, since not even a manager, as 
Mr. Braunig admits, is impeccable or 
omniscient. 

Agency meetings (three each week), 
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Departmental 


refusal to play favorites with any of 
the men, praise in the open and 
criticism in private, a measuring 
stick that estimates the individual 
agent’s weaknesses so that they may 
be made known to him and thereby add 
to his efficiency—these are other rules 
or expedients whereby Mr. Braunig 
or any other sincere agency manager 
keeps the machinery of his agency 
oiled and running smoothly. These, 
added to a lack of a definite plan of 
work, leaving the initiative mainly 
with the agents themselves, but sup- 
plying the motive that spells high- 
geared efficiency, are the most prac- 
tical means of securing the best re- 
sults from the organization. A man 
cannot build an agency alone. He 
must have agents, the right kind of 
agents, and the faculty of obtaining 
maximum results from each individual 
member of the agency. 


Legal 
Insurance Exempted From 


Soak-the-Rich Bill 


Certain proposed new federal tax 
provisions that lacked adequate sup- 
port to appear finally in the Govern- 
ment’s recently-enacted revenue bill of 
1935 gave cause for grave concern to 
life insurance companies. 

These provisions contained a section 
which would have imposed a liability 
on insurance companies in paying 
death claims of seeing that the in- 
heritance tax provided by the law was 
paid by the beneficiary in the event 
that such beneficiary received from 
the decedent more property than is 
provided in the law, which allows a 
$50,000 exemption to relatives and 
$10,000 to strangers. Since the life 
insurance companies have no means 
of knowing how much property the 
beneficiary is receiving, it would have 
been necessary for them practically to 
administer the death claims in order 
to determine whether or not there was 
a tax to be paid, or to ascertain 
whether the total amount paid to the 
beneficiary under the insurance policy 
would, with other property received, 
bring the beneficiaries within the tax- 
ing provisions of the law 

Another section, likewise defeated, 
would have levied a tax on an indi- 
vidual who takes out a policy and, 
thereafter, transfers it to some other 
party by gift or for value, or as se- 


curity for debt. At the present time 
there is no estate tax levied on the 
proceeds of life insurance policies 
where the insured has completely di- 
vested himself of all incidence of 
ownership in the policy. A proposal 
was made by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to add a section 
to the bill providing for the “ear- 
marking” of life insurance for the 
purpose of paying inheritance taxes 
and making the proceeds of such life 
insurance exempt from taxation to 
the extent that same are used to pay 
debts. Similar laws are now in ef- 
fect in several of the Canadian 
provinces. This amendment failed of 
passage in the United States Congress 
when that body declined to apply the 
inheritance tax bese to life insurance 
proceeds of less than $40,000, the 
former exemption. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters was represented at 
Washington before the senate finance 
committee by its legal staff—Theodore 
M. Riehle, president; C. Vivian An- 
derson, chairman of law and legis- 
lation; Forrest L. Morton, tax ex- 
pert; Lawrence A. Baker, attorney; 
and Roger B. Hull, general counsel. 


Underwriting 


The Responsibility of the 
Life Underwriter 


Reasoning back from effect to cause, 
the economic maladjustment of the 
past six years has demonstrated fac- 
tually the confidence of the American 
people in the institution of life insur- 
ance. And by the same token, life un- 
derwriters of this country represent 
one of the dominant forces in Ameri- 
can life today. In the last ten years 
their responsibility to the public has 
multiplied and through the messages 
they have carried and the representa- 
tions they have made, the people of 
the United States have entrusted the 
life insurance profession with the 
enormous task of guaranteeing the 
safety of their homes and their de- 
pendents, their dreams and hopes of 
the future, as well as the successful 
climax of their own life work. This 
confidence has not been misplaced, as 
these past six years can testify, for 
although other’ industries suffered 
severely and their growth was re 
tarded, life insurance forged ahead to 
new high levels. 
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Digest ..... 


There is more to this public ap- 
proval than meets the eye. The life 
insurance industry rests upon the 
solid foundation of its underwriters, 
upon the integrity of these men who 
are so little known to the average in- 
dividual and who seldom if ever make 
the headlines. 

The most direct and effective way 
to guarantee this integrity and repu- 
tation of the life underwriters of 
America is to look to the character of 
these responsible individuals. The 
promotion of any employee in an or- 
ganization is predicated upon his as- 
sumed and demonstrated ability to 
accept greater responsibility. Those 
who cannot make the grade are left 
in menial positions or, in the course 
of time, eliminated entirely from the 
insurance scheme. If they are not 
eliminated, the combined efforts of the 
fit will be stifled. 

Never before has the life insurance 
business had such an opportunity to 
demonstrate its ability to produce and 
to provide a stable income. It is the 
only business that first will create 
wealth by a stroke of the pen and 
from this created wealth guarantee 
the stability of an income. However, 
even with this tremendous asset in his 
hands and the enormous appeal it has 
to the buying public, the underwriter 
must pay the price of attainment of 
knowledge in order to present it most 
effectively. 

This combination of personal in- 
tegrity, business ethics and expert 
knowledge and presentation not only 
is essential to the underwriter but 
places a great personal responsibility 
upon him that in turn reflects to the 
greater dignity and integrity of the 
institution which he represents. 





Actuarial 


Lapsing Agent Lapses 
Policy 


To conserve the policy conserve the 
agent, might sum up certain stimulat- 
ing remarks recently made by B. 
Arthur Dugal, superintendent of in- 
surance for the Province of Quebec, 
in speaking at Winnipeg to the insur- 
ance superintendents of the Provinces 
of Canada. He further suggested that 
superintendents of insurance, instead 
of merely accepting the company’s 
recommendation in licensing agents, 
should investigate the candidates in- 





dependently and be stricter in their 
requirements. 

He gave point to his remarks by 
citing certain 1934 figures for the 
Province of Quebec, as follows: paid 
out as face value of policies termi- 
nated naturally, $14,539,323; ag- 
gregate of other terminations, $295,- 
983,371, of which $100,157,145 was by 
surrender, $11,331,840 by expiry and 
$87,020,052 by lapsation. Mr. Dugal 
could hardly be contradicted in con- 
cluding that better work by better 
agents could have reduced these large 
surrender and lapsation totals. 

Consequently he proposes that 
“floating” agents should be eliminated 
by withholding their licenses whenever 
they apply for a transfer, their lack 
of stability and efficiency having been 
disclosed by the insurance depart- 
ment’s investigation. Here in the 
United States cooperation between the 
companies and the state insurance de- 
partments along similar lines can help 
to conquer an evil which has already 
been recognized. 


Added Importance of the 
Actuary 


As the shifting political, economic 
and financial scene brings more and 
more concern to life insurance com- 
pany officials, the importance of ac- 
tuarial practices looms larger, in the 
opinion of Donald F. Campbell, noted 
Middle Western actuary whose head- 
quarters are at 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Campbell, who, together with his 
son, Donald F. Campbell, Jr., and a 
large staff of assistants, serves many 
of the smaller life insurance conipa- 
nies in the West as well as larger 
organizations, believes that reliance 
upon sound actuarial methods in life 
insurance company management and 
operation will occupy an increasingly 
important place. 

In the heyday of boom times, when 
investments and land operations could 
be made successfully by almost any- 
one, many of the life insurance compa- 
nies began to accept actuaries as 
almost a functioning but unstressed 
element in the business. Now that fall- 
ing interest rates and investment 
difficulties have brought pressure, the 
companies must look to their life in- 
surance transactions as such for the 
key to success. Thus the work of the 
actuary is receiving additional promi- 
nence. 


Investment 


Investments Help to Make 
Life Insurance Safe 

Safety, says President Thomas A. 
Buckner of the New York Life, in an 
article appearing in The Spur, is of 
primary importance in the invest- 
ments made by a well-managed life 
insurance company. The total assets 
of life insurance companies amount to 
over 20 billion dollars. It would ob- 
viously be impossible to keep all these 
assets in cash—in fact, there is not 
that much currency in the United 
States. Moreover, the companies ex- 
pect to earn interest in order to main- 
tain their policy reserves. 

The problem of the life insurance 
company in investing is to make 
safety always its first consideration 
and to obtain as satisfactory a return 
upon its investments as may be con- 
sistent with safety. Since life insur- 
ance and annuity contracts run on the 
average many years, a large portion 
of the assets therefore quite properly 
consist of securities with a fixed date 
of maturity many years in the future. 
To invest all or most of the assets of 
a large company in short-term securi- 
ties would impose an almost impos- 
sible task upon any set of financiers 
who would thus find it necessary con- 
stantly to reinvest huge sums in sound 
securities to yield reasonable rates of 
interest. At present, it is true, life 
insurance companies are making a 
considerable number of short-term in- 
vestments, but it is doubtful that 
there will be any permanent trend in 
this direction. 

Life insurance company investments 
are usually made upon so conservative 
a basis that defaults are relatively 
small as compared with total assets. 
When particular securities do get into 
trouble, however, the life insurance 
companies are in a good position to 
protect the interests of their policy- 
holders. Holdings are often of such 
size that it is possible to play an im- 
portant and direct part in reorganiza- 
tion plans. Moreover, the financial 
staffs of the well-managed companies 
have the specialized experience neces- 
sary to act intelligently in matters of 
this sort. 

Most of the asset items of a life 
insurance company are such as to re- 
quire no discussion on the point of 
safety. United States government 
securities, and state, county and muni- 
cipal bonds have long been recognized 
as premier investments. There have 
been occasional but rare defaults 
among the municipals, but certainly 
we cannot lose faith in the promises of 
our units of government. 
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AGENCY NEWS 

S. R. Whitten, Jr., general agent of 
the Home Life of New York at Jack- 
son, being transferred to 
New York, where he will become a 
general agent of the company in the 
downtown district on Oct. 1. Otis M. 
Barry will succeed him as general 
agent at Jackson. 


Miss., is 


To form the life agency of Hendee 
& Vaiden, representing the Travelers 
of Hartford, H. Parks Hendee and M. 
Campbell Vaiden, of Augusta, Ga., 
have resigned from their positions 
operating the life department of the 
Southern Finance Corporation. 

The Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
besides appointing W. O. Armstrong 
as head of its Cleveland agency, has 


appointed the following’ general 


agents: Samuel B. Bailey, at St. 
Joseph, Mo.; James H. Doud, Boone, 
Iowa, and Glenn D. Devine, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

The Columbian National Life of 
Boston has appointed Lee J. Silver- 


thorn supervisor of its Georgia agency 
under the supervision of General 
Agent Alfred C. Newell, Atlanta. 

Producing more than $800,000 of 
business during August, the home of- 
fice agency of the Jefferson Standard 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., managed 
by W. H. Andres, Jr., won the “loy- 
alty campaign” conducted by the com- 
pany to celebrate the 28th anniversary 
of its founding. 

The 1936 agency convention of the 
Philadelphia Life will take the form 
of a six-day cruise on the Kungsholm, 
sailing from New York about Aug. 10 
and probably going to Nassau. 

Richard L. and Russell P. Place, 
who have in partnership been general 
agents of the Aetna Life of Hartford 
since 1930, have resigned that repre- 


sentation. 
The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
New York, general agents of the 


Union Central Life of Cincinnati, paid 
for $2,054,000 of business this August 
as compared with $1,464,232 in Au- 
gust, 1934. 

Van Vliet & Keer, managers of the 
Newark ordinary agency of the Pru- 
dential of Newark, have moved to the 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co. building, 744 Broad Street. 

The Gulf States Security Life of 
Dallas has appointed Ross Priddy 
manager of its Dallas agency. 

The Columbus (Ohio) agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York held its an- 
nual field club meeting recently, mark- 
ing the eighth year of George A. Pat- 
ton’s management of the agency. 

Since the Midwest Life of Lincoln, 
Neb., has been licensed in Oklahoma, 
Robert J. Stone has been appointed 
general agent. 

H. A. Binder has resigned as San 
Francisco general agent for the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, 
because of long illness, being suc- 
ceeded by John W. Yates, who will 
become California manager on Oct. 1. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


When the American Life Conven- 
tion holds its sessions at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 7-11, 
the addresses will include “Life In- 
surance Companies and the Govern- 
ment” by Silas H. Strawn, 1934 presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and “The Sales 
Side of Life Insurance” by Arthur 
Coburn, vice-president of the South- 
western Life of Dallas. The American 
Life Convention’s financial and indus- 
trial sections, meeting respectively 
Oct. 8 and 10, will have as their re- 
spective chairman Edward B. Raub, 
general counsel of the Lafayette Life 
of Lafayette, Ind., and J. F. Maine, 
superintendent of industrial agencies 
for the London Life of Ontario. 


The Cleveland and Pittsburgh as- 
sociations of life underwriters “ex- 
changed” speakers recently, so that 
Ray Finger, of the Sun Life (Balti- 
more) at Pittsburgh, spoke at Cleve- 
land, while George H. Schumacher, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
(Springfield) at Cleveland, spoke at 
Pittsburgh. 

The Texas Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has completed plans for 
launching the Leaders’ Round Table 
of Texas, which is intended to stimu- 
late the production of full-time agents 
and will have a banquet each year at 


| 


AS I LIVE 


RANDPA took great pains to im- 

press upon me when I was in 
grade school, the vast superiority of 
the educational facilities of his day 
over those existing in Ellijay imme- 
diately after the turn of the century. 
It appeared that about the time when 
the boys in blue marched across the 
Rio Grande to make the world safe 
for democracy, the little children of 
North Georgia were solely dependent 
upon the Blue Back Speller, some- 
body’s Reader and a _ book which 
taught pupils the mysteries of com- 
mon fractions, for their higher educa- 
tion and, according to my informant, 
that was sufficient to equip them a 
great deal better than the then present 
methods, taking myself as criterion. 
And, looking back to that distant day, 
I am inclined to believe that my 
Grandpa was right. The only trouble 
was he took the wrong boy to gage 
the progress of the world along educa- 
tional lines. The world do move and 
only the other day I was reminded of 
this fact, comparing modern school 
training with methods of former 
years. 

aR cad ~ 

EADING, late in life, Kipling’s 
R “Captains Courageous,” I was 
impressed with the story and suggest- 
ed to my youngster that he might like 
it. “I did,” he said. “I had to read 
that in school two years ago.” Now, 
in my school I didn’t have to read any- 
thing quite so entertaining at that 
age. The supply of reading matter 
was restricted to far duller authors 
than Kipling except for an occasional 
Frank Merriwell story that could be 
surreptitiously read behind the covers 
of the “jogerphy.” On the whole, | 
am convinced that I shall never be 
able to render fulsome praise of the 
good old days to my grandchildren. 
The days of the immediate present are 
always the “good” days in this life 
and it is well to keep them in mind. 

* « * 

IGHT now, with so much general 
C turmoil and strife prevalent, | 
might as well go on record with my 
version with “What is the Matter 
With the World?” It is merely that 
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AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


too many people are living in the past 
and the future, neglecting meanwhile 
the vital matter of Today. They sigh 
for the days of “iron men and wooden 
ships” and at the same time look long- 
ingly into the future of television and 
space ships. They fail to appreciate 
and make full use of today’s radio 
and electric liner. The philosophy of 
living in the dear, dead past—-when 
many of us really had a perfectly 
miserable time of it—and marking 
time until Utopia arrives is most fal- 
lacious. It petrifies the action and ef- 
fort which should make every day a 
stepping stone to better things and 
the actual achievement of a full, 
happy everyday life. 


x = = 


HE only future worth considera- 

tion in the work of today in- 
volves the subject of life insurance 
almost exclusively and even that is 
entirely predicated on the work and 
effort of the present. And the past 
considerations most worth-while will 
hinge around the same subject and 
will concern such mental queries as 
“Why didn’t I take out a contract five 
years ago?” and similar cogitation. 
Speaking of life insurance, there was 
a sales thought in Captains Courage- 
ous where the author describes the 
success of the old fisherman. When he 
set in to figure out where to fish for 
cod, he thought like a cod and set his 
sails accordingly. When you would 
catch and hold the attention of a safe- 
ty-pin manufacturer, you have to 
think as he does. Which, by the way, 
isn’t a bad selection of illustration. Se- 
curity, and to the point marks both 
your product and his. 


* * * 


T is impossible to be well informed 

on all the details of every business 
you contact, of course, but the compe- 
tent agent approaches every interview 
prepared to ask a couple of intelligent 
questions, at least, about matters of 
interest to the prospect. And nothing 
tears down the resistance of a pros- 
pective buyer like the flow of his own 
eloquent lanruage. 





the time of the association’s annual 
convention. 

Members of the Lincoln (Neb.) Life 
Underwriters’ Association were urged 
to mass their political strength be- 
hind the National Association by 
Chester A. Dobbs, national commit- 
teeman and general agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life of Newark, who ad- 
dressed them at their September 
meeting. 

The Augusta, Ga., Life Under- 
writers’ Association held its annual 
sales congress at Cedar Lodge, near 
Bath, S. C., lately, with more than 
100 agents attending. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of St. Louis plans to make, through 
its delegation to the Des Moines con- 
vention, a strong bid for the 1937 
meeting. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., has increased 
its membership from 42 to 104 since 
July 1, when L. W. Rhodes became 
president and created a committee to 
interview life insurance agents not 
yet members of the association. 

The Ohio and West Virginia Ben 
Hur Life Association, at its 35th an- 
nual congress, at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, elected William Moore, of Cleve- 
land, as chief, succeeding E. S. Wolfe, 
of Parkersburg, W. Va. Springfield, 
Ohio, will be the next convention city. 

The newly organized Windsor (Ont.) 
Life Managers’ Association, at its first 
meeting, elected the following: Presi- 
dent, D. H. Young, of the Great-West 
Life of Winnipeg; vice-president, J. 
J. Grozelle, of the Canada Life of 
Toronto; secretary, E. W. Smith, of 
the Mutual Life of Canada; treasurer, 
W. Haslam, of the Metropolitan Life 
of New York. 

The Spencer (lowa) Life Under- 
writers’ Association will complete its 
organization at a meeting Sept. 21. 
Acting officers of the temporary or- 
ganization are: President, A. H. 
Avery; secretary, Miss Helen Sievers. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey will hold its 
first luncheon meeting in Newark on 
Monday, Oct. 14. 

The Toledo Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has been incorporated in 


Ohio. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Walter Lemar Talbot, president of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, in addressing the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the Leaders’ 
Club of the company at Atlantic City, 
predicted that the volume of outstand- 
ing life insurance will be restored to 
its previous peak through a lessening 
of sales resistance and a general de- 
sire not only to replace policies re- 
linquished by reason of economic 
pressure but also to build insurance 
estates as a bulwark of safety. 

M. J. Cleary, president of the North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee and 
head of the Milwaukee County Com- 
munity Fund, has been appointed to 
the National Citizens’ Committee of 
the 1935 Mobilization for Human 
Needs, this selection rewarding his 
outstanding interest and service in 
civic and welfare work. 

Lawyers for the Federal Union Life 
of Cincinnati and the Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Insurance have asked the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals to reverse Federal District 
Judge Robert R. Nevins’ order plac- 
ing the company in receivership. The 
assignment of errors listed in the 
appeal includes the District Court’s 
refusal to dissolve the temporary re- 
straining order against interference 
by the State Insurance Department. 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
(Richmond) has made the following 
promotions: Hill Montague, Jr., for- 
merly superintendent card department, 
to assistant actuary; R. T. Arring- 
ton, formerly chief clerk actuarial 
department, to manager actuarial de- 
partment. 


The Life Insurance Co. of America, 
Columbus, Ohio, has begun the rein- 
surance of policies issued by the Pa- 
cific States Life and the Chicago Na- 
tional Life, both defunct, in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. The re- 
insuring company obtained the con- 
tract with the approval of the courts 
and insurance departments of the four 
states. The reinsurance contract ended 
protracted litigation over the Chicago 
National Life’s affairs, and involves 
the possible transfer of some $4,- 
000,000 in insurance. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

The Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines has named P. A. Stark agency 
vice-president. Mr. Stark was for- 
merly superintendent of agents. T. 
H. Young, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of agents, succeeds Mr. 
Stark. 

The Liberty National Life of Bir- 
mingham recently celebrated the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing with a banquet at which President 
Frank P. Samford delivered to ten 
home office employees certificates for 
completion of the course of the Life 
Office Management Association. 


The Northwestern National Life of 


Minneapolis inaugurated its second 
half-century with breakfast meetings 
on Sept. 16, which likewise marked 
the completion of President O. J. Ar- 
nold’s ten years as chief executive. 

The welfare division of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York observed 
last year the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its creation and the company has 
just issued a _ silver-covered booklet 
entitled “Twenty-Five Years of Life 
Conservation” to report on its par- 
ticipation in life extension activities 


during that time. 





protection. 





Keep Che Pace 


If your policyholder has improved 
his income, it follows that he would be 


wise to increase his 


Since he is earning MORE 
for his family, they would 
feel the loss of his income 
MORE keenly if this were 


not done. 


This makes of him a PROMISING 
PROSPECT. 


Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Life Insurance 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


The Connecticut Mutual Life re- 
ports an increase of 22.7 per cent for 
the month of August over the corre- 
sponding month of 1934. Total paid 
life sales, exclusive of single and an- 
nual premium annuities, for the year 
to date amount to $62,760,691, an in- 
crease of 11.1 per cent over last year. 
Life insurance in force for the year 
has increased $9,476,519, making the 
total in force $901,290,576. The amount 
of guaranteed endowment annuities 
sold during the first eight months is 
$30,521,953, an 86.2 per cent increase. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee reports new business is- 
sued in August as $23,734,928, an in- 
crease of $3,424,630 over August, 
1934, and new annuities issued of 
$5,965,621, a gain of $5,482,366 over 
August, 1934. 

The Old Line Life of America (Mil- 
waukee) reports an increase of 28 
per cent in paid life insurance busi- 
ness during August over the same 
period last year. 

The Ohio State Life, Columbus, re- 
ports that business paid for in August 
was 29 per cent higher than that of 
August last year. 

Business written by the Protective 
Life of Birmingham in 1935 went up 
until on Sept. 1 of this year it was 
nearly $2,000,000 more than for the 
same period of 1934. August business 
was over $385,000 ahead of August, 
1934. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa sales for 
each month this year have gained 
over corresponding months of 1934 
and August exceeded August of last 
year by more than $1,000,000. Sales 
for the first eight months of this year 
exceeded sales for the same period in 
1934 by 15 per cent and the total for 
that period this year was approxi- 
mately $40,500,000. 

The Standard Life Assurance of 
Montreal reports a 25 per cent gain 
in new business for 1935 to date. 

The Sovereign Life Assurance of 
Winnipeg reports that production in 
July gained 37.8 per cent over the 
figure for the same month last year. 

The Midland Mutual Life, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, reports an increase of 38 
per cent in its written business in 
August over the same month last year. 

The Continental Assurance Co. 
Chicago, reports its twenty-fifth con- 
secutive monthly gain of insurance in 
force. Since August, 1933, there has 
been uninterrupted progress from 
$160,000,000 to $190,000,000 in force. 

New business of the Shenandoah 
Life of Roanoke, Va., for the month 
of August shows an increase of 62 
per cent as compared with August, 
1934, and taking the year as a whole 
is 27 per cent ahead of 1934. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Minnesota Mutual Life (St. 
Paul) has appointed Dr. Thomas H. 
Dickson as medical director to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. C. N. McCloud. C. L. 
(Brien was appointed underwriting 
officer. 

Insurance Commissioner Jess G. 
Read of Oklahoma has approved a 
»ontract through which the Republic 
Life of Oklahoma City assumes all 
assets, liabilities and outstanding 
business of the Duncan Life & Acci- 
dent Co. of Duncan, Okla. On Dec. 31, 
1934, the Duncan Life had $2,950,698 
outstanding in policies, representing 
9735 individuals. The Republic Life 
has also taken over all assets, liabili- 
ties and current business of the Altus 
Life & Accident of Altus, Okla., in- 
volving the transfer of $814,000 busi- 
ness in force on the lives of 814 in- 
jividuals. 

L. C. Cortright, for the past seven 
years vice-president of the Occidental 
Life of Raleigh, N. C., has resigned 
and is returning to his native state 
f Michigan to engage in insurance 
consulting work. 

Stockholders of the Palmetto State 
Life of Columbia, S. C., elected four 
new directors at a recent meeting 
held at Greensboro. The new members 
if the board are: R. E. Ebert, J. Fran- 
cis Folk, L. M. Milling and Ashley 
C. Tobias, Jr. 

Griff Johnson, having reached the 
age of 75, resigned recently as vice- 
president and assistant treasurer of 
the Equitable Life of lowa. No suc- 
cessor will be named at present and 
Mr. Johnson will retain his member- 
ship on the board of trustees of the 


company. 


POLICY CHANGES 


The Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has discontinued its old 
retirement income endowments at 
ages 60 and 65, replacing these with 
policies identical in provisions except 
that the income certain period is re- 
duced from 138 months to 100 months, 
With substantial reduction in premium 
rates, 

The Amicable Life, Waco, Tex., has 
announced an increase in its premium 
rates on practically all forms. The 
guaranteed loan and surrender values 
remain the same. Its ordinary life 
guaranteed cash premium refund and 
@ similar juvenile policy have been 
discontinued. No changes in other 


Pohey forms have been made. 





everywhere. 


income for leisure and for life. 








CAPITALIZING THE ADVERTISING 


“On $100 a month you can live here—By the Sea.” 
typical Northwestern Mutual “Wonder Spot” magazine advertise- 
ment, part of a national campaign arousing the interest of people 


A handsome booklet, “Wonder Spots of America,” is the connecting 
link through which agents are capitalizing on this campaign. Strik- 
ing in appearance, with its rich, brown, velour-like cover; it is 
worthy to grace any home or library. 
regions from coast to coast are described within its thirty-two pages. 
Agents are using this booklet with proven success to qualify pros- 
pects through centers-of-influence, and to help build interest and 
enthusiasm for the Northwestern Mutual plan of creating a lasting 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Thus starts a 


Representative wonder 








DEATHS 


Charles Staten Drake, 62, president 
of the Empire Life & Accident In- 
surance Co., Indianapolis. Mr. Drake 
first engaged in insurance work at 
Atlanta, Ga. In 1902 he went to Louis- 
ville and organized the Kentucky Cen- 
tral Life & Accident and in 1908 he 
and his brother, James M. Drake, 
organized, in Indianapolis, the Em- 
pire Life & Accident. 
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Thomas D. O’Brien, 76, at one time 
Insurance Commissioner of Minne- 
sota and later a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of that state. 

Louis N. Geldert, 74, widely known 
in insurance journalism, for some 
years vice-president and _ business 
manager of the former Insurance Her- 
ald of Louisville, Ky. 

Thomas S. Ridge, Jr., 42, local agent 
and formerly a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

Thomas W. Leedom, 55, for the past 
four years with the Gulf States Life 


at Dallas, Tex. 


LEGISLATION 

The Texas Legislature, at its spe- 
cial session this week, may be called 
upon to approve legislation making 
it illegal for private concerns to rate 
life insurance companies. This ac- 
tion would bring the state in line 
with the resolution adopted by the 
National 
Commissioners disapproving the prac- 


Convention of Insurance 


tice of rating insurance companies by 


means of comparative formulae. 
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AUGUST NEW LIFE INSURANCE SHOWS INCREASE 
OF 3.2% FOR FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1935 


New life insurance production for 
August was 7.0 per cent less than for 
August of 1934. For the first eight 
months of this year, the cumulative 
total was 3.2 per eent greater than 
the amount for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

These facts were revealed by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents in a report to the United States 
Department of Commerce for official 
use. The report summarized the new 
business exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 42 companies having 83 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 


records 


For August, the total new business 
of all classes written by the 42 com- 
panies was $651,193,000 against $699,- 
879,000 during August of 1934—a de- 
crease of 7.0 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $416,161,000 
against $447,871,000—a decrease of 
7.1 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $208,508,000 against 


$212,380,000—a decrease of 1.8 per 
cent. Group insurance was $26,524,000 
against $39,628,000—a decrease of 
33.1 per cent. 

For the first eight months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$6,031,863,000 this year against $5,- 
843,825,000 last year—an increase of 
3.2 per cent. New ordinary insurance 
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amounted to $3,830,179,000 against 
$3,809,092,000—an increase of 6/10ths 
of 1 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,701,968,000 against 
$1,694,519,000—an increase of 4/10ths 
of 1 per cent. Group _ insurance 
amounted to $499,716,000 against 
$340,214,000—an increase of 46.9 per 
cent. 
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Insurance Advertising 
Conference at Rye 
EMBERS of the Insurance Adver. 


tising Conference were still in 
session at the Westchester Country Club 
in Rye, N. Y., as the presses for this 
edition of The Spectator began to sing. 
We can tell you, however, that all off- 
cers were reelected which is man-bite- 
dog news because it is, to our unverified 
recollection, the first time in its history 
that the I.A.C. has installed a holdover 
ticket. That means that Clarence A, 
Palmer of the Insurance Co. of North 
America is president; Arthur A. Fisk of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
vice-president, and Arthur H. Reddall of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
secretary-treasurer. 

There was also some two-terming in 
connection with the executive committee 
elections, Ray C. Dreher of the Boston 
Insurance Co., and Stanley F. Withe of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., being 
retained in their capacities as executive 
committeemen. W. L. Lewis, of the 
Agricultural Insurance Co., and C. J, 
Fitzpatrick of the U. S. F. & G., were 
elected to posts on the executive com- 
mittee formerly filled by Stuart Benedict 
of the Metropolitan Life and Henry H. 
Putnam of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life. 

Story behind the elections is that pos- 
sible contests were shelved in the inter- 
ests of harmony and worthy sentiment 
and in order that the convention might 
get down to the important work at 
hand. The I.A.C. is notably adult in its 
attitude toward organization politics 
and customarily saves its steam for its 
intense study of the public relations of 
the institution of insurance. 

As usual, a finely balanced program, 
offering both technical training and ad- 
ventures in ideas was enjoyed and ab- 
sorbed to the well-known hilt by the 
large number of members present 
throughout the three days. The stimu- 
lating meetings of the I.A.C. are, per- 
haps, the peculiar product of a meeting 
of minds young and old, with just the 
right mixture of the fire and genius of 
the one and the wisdom and quidance of 
the other. 








Social Security Act 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I have just read over with much 
interest the material on the social 
security law contained in a recent 
issue of your paper. 

May I call attention to one slip that 
appears in the second column of page 
14? The author states that “The an- 
nuity will be % per cent of the first 
$3,000 and 1/12 per cent of the re 
mainder of the total wage credit.” It 
should be noted that after a man’s 
total wages amount to $45,000, the 
excess over that figure is figured at 
1/24 of 1 per cent, thus penalizing 
the higher salaried employees. 


RoBERT G. RICHARDS, 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company. 
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Life Men Join War on Auto 
Accidents 


In no uncertain terms the National 
Council of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, this week voiced its 
horror at the increasing number of 
automobile accidents and deaths 
throughout the nation. Recommending 
it directly to the main body of the 
convention the National Council 
worded and passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas, the appalling number of 
deaths and injuries from accidental 
causes in the United States constitutes 
aserious national problem which is re- 
ceiving increased national recogni- 
tion and 

“Whereas, the number of automo- 
bile deaths and injuries in 1934 repre- 
sented an all time high and is con- 
stantly mounting and 

“Whereas, the estimated economic 
loss from this cause in 1934 was one 
billion two hundred and thirty million 
dollars which does not include personal 
or public property loss and 

“Whereas, life underwriters should 
also serve the public in the capacity 
of life conservators by initiating a 
plan of accident prevention, therefore 
be it resolved: 

“First that the N.A.L.U. and all of 
its constituent local associations and 
all of its individual members pledge 
their fullest cooperation to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, to any and all 
State Safety Councils and to any and 
all other organizations working to- 
vard the elimination of and prevention 
of accidents, and second, that plans be 
formulated and put into operation at 
the earliest possible moment in con- 
nection and in the fullest possible co- 
operation with the activities and pro- 
grams of such organizations to the 
end that a more effective work may be 
done by our associations and our 
membership along lines of accident 
prevention.” 


Columbia Life Meves Into 
New Home Office 


October 2 has been set as the official 
pening date of the new home office 
uilding into which the Columbia 
life of Cincinnati has just moved, at 
1349 McMillen Avenue. Formerly a 
Knights of Columbus club, the build- 
ing has been entirely remodeled in- 
‘ide and out. It stands back from the 
“treet on a sizable plot of ground with 
a1 attractive fountain in the fore- 
ground. At night the architectural 
values of the building are brought out 
 floodlights. 

The interior of the new home office 
beautifully redecorated. 
There is a spacious lobby with de- 
dartmental offices to the right and 
eft and a large, well-lighted general 
fice at the rear. On the second floor 
are the office of the president, S. M. 
Toss; the directors’ room, and other 
Mivate offices. 


nas be en 


Lunden-Moore Lectures 


A series of ten lectures will be 
given by David A. Lunden-Moore, be- 
gining November, 1935, at the 
Bankers Club in New York City. The 
series is entitled “The Logic and 
Mathematical Simplicity of Life In- 
surance and Annuities.” 

Mr. Lunden-Moore, who is a prac- 
tising life underwriter in New York 
City, is well known to readers of The 
Spectator and to thousands of users 
of the Lunden-Moore charts published 
by The Spectator, as a man who has 
been unusually successful in translat- 
ing the intricacies of life insurance 
mathematics into language and con- 


cepts which can be readily understood 


by the lay mind. 
The fee for the course is $20.00 and 


applications are now being received 
at his office at 565 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. 


Another indication of the rising 


tide of prosperity is that many more 


families were able to send their chil- 


dren to summer camps in 1935 thar 


in the previous year, attendance at 


such institutions showing an average 


increase of 18 per cent over 1934 
figures, according to a report issued 
by Northwestern National Life. The 


summary covers 58 summer camps, 34 


for boys and 24 for girls, 
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SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH 


WAS THE 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


. Ss Daring all the years of this Com- 
pany’s growth including, significantly, the 
“fat” years leading up to 1929, NWYNL’s 
management and investment policies have 
invariably followed conservative principles 
—time proven principles 
corporate structure, come down from Eng- 
land, where experience in the successful 
administration of life insurance has been ac- 
cumulating for two hundred years. @ After 
1929 came the storm . 
these principles. @ During the depression 
years, NWNL’s record was outstanding, even 
among life insurance companies. 
1929 to 1935, NWNL assets increased by 
33.1% as compared to an increase of 24.7% 
Insurance in force in- 
creased 10.7% as compared to a decrease 


of 5.4% for all companies. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
O. J. ARNOLD, President 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Blames Blow on Head 
For Total Blindness 


Total blindness or casualties result- 
ing from excessive near-sightedness 
may be avoided if immediate atten- 
tion is given to the condition or if the 
person so afflicted is aware of the 
cause, according to Dr. George E. 
Woodford, director of the 
Home Life Insurance Co. of New 
York. Dr. Woodford, speaking before 
the International Claims Association 
Convention at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., told of the danger of com- 
plete blindness from “detached reti- 
na,” which might follow from a head 
or eye injury. 


medical 


“About one in six cases of definite 








Reproduced from an original Jay 
Hambidge drawing from the pic- 
ture collection of The Lincoln 
National Life Museum, this por- 
trays the congenial personality 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


FRIENDLINESS 


Lincoln's sincere but humorous 
trends of thought gave him mental 
relaxation and developed innumer- 
able friends and lifelong admiring 
acquaintances 
This Lincoln trait furnishes a 
plendid suggestion to life under- 
writers. Such a personality combined 
with purpose and determination de- 
velops sales efficiency. An optimistic 
alesman backed by a dependable or- 
ganization can render valued service. 

host of friends helps create l 
olume of business. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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near-sightedness,” Dr. Woodford said, 
“is caused by injury, either directly to 
the eye or indirectly through a head 
blow. A blow on the eye from a ten- 
nis ball, golf ball or football is one 
cause. Another cause is a sudden 
blow on the head such as might be re- 
ceived by being jolted against the top 
or side of an automobile. One case 
followed a fall downstairs. Another 
was struck in the eye by a child’s 
hand. 


“Impairment of vision, often sud- 
den and affecting only part of the field 
of vision, is the chief symptom. These 
cases can be fairly successfully han- 
dled, if cared for at once. Since 1931, 
in 51 cases operated upon, normal 
sight was restored to 39 per cent. 


Cosmopolitan Old Line 
Member of ALC 


The Cosmopolitan Old Line Life of 
Lincoln, Neb., has been elected to 
membership in the American Life Con- 
vention of Chicago. Jack Matthews, 
who until recently was chairman of 
the board of the company, now is pres. 
ident in active charge. The Cosmo- 
politan Old Line Life operates in Colo- 
rado and South Dakota as well as 
Nebraska. It had approximately $6,- 
850,000 insurance in force at the end 
of 1934. 








However, if the case is neglected for 
two and a half years, it will probably 
be beyond treatment. 





Do You Want to Grow ? 


(If so, this should interest you.) 
WE HAVE: 
Ample Resources 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 121.94% 


Tools in Our Kit 


A complete set of up-to-date policy contracts for men, 


women and children. 


Exceptionally low premium rates showing low net costs. 


A Complete 
Development Plan 


A complete plan for Agency development built and 
directed by experienced fieldmen. 


A New General Agent’s 
Contract 


that is unusually interesting. 


We Are Hard to Please 
If you have a better than average record and are ambi- 
tious to build a successful General Agency with a purely 
mutual Company, we offer you an opportunity to sell 


yourself to us. 





PROTECTIONG 
anv SECURITY J 


Direct your letter to 


A.B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


LIFE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


ii. A. Dugal, Superintendent of In- 
surance of the Province of Quebec, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance 
of the Provinces of Canada at its an- 
nual meeting in Winnipeg. Other offi- 
cers elected were: honorary president, 
W. J. Major, K.C., Attorney-General 
of Manitoba; vice-president, Charles 
Heath, Superintendent of Manitoba, 
and secretary-treasurer, R. Leighton 
Foster, K.C., Superintendent of On- 
tario, reelected. It was unanimously 
agreed to hold the 1936 meeting at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, the re- 
mainder of the week following the 
Labor Day holiday in September. 

Insurance Director Ernest Palmer 
of Illinois will address a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 11. The luncheon will fea- 
ture the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Chamber of Commerce and Mr. 
Palmer will discuss the proposed in- 
surance code which will probably be 
receiving simultaneous attention from 
the special session of the Illinois Leg- 
islature. 


DIVIDENDS 

The Continental Assurance, Chicago, 
has voted the usual quarterly dividend 
of 50c. payable Sept. 30 to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 14. This is an un- 
broken record of cash dividends since 
1913. 

The Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 20c. a share payable 
Oct. 1 to stockholders of record Sept. 
21. 


COURT DECISIONS 


The Tenth United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Denver last week 
upheld the validity of annuity con- 
tracts under Colorado laws. The opin- 
ion was given in the case of William 
D. Rishel, administrator of the estate 
of Mrs. Elfie Alberta Trew, who 
sought to gain judgments on annuity 
contracts with two insurance com- 


panies. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

Ben Taylor, regional supervisor for 
the Central Life Assurance Society of 
Iowa at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has be- 
come supervisor of agencies at the 
home office in Des Moines. 

The Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C., 
has appointed Rufus White resident 
agency supervisor in Virginia and 
West Virginia, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va. 

Peter Bierce 
secretary of the Aetna Life (Accident 
and Liability Department), has com- 


Griswold, assistant 








years with the 


thirty-five 
Aetna organization. 


pleted 


P. J. Crandall, manager American 
Life of Birmingham, at Jackson, 
Mich., and president of the Michigan 
State Association of Life Under- 
writers, submitted a proposal to the 
latter organization to divide Michigan 
into four zones for closer supervision 
of underwriting activities in the life 
insurance field. The proposal was ap- 
proved by the directors of the or- 
gvanization and will be placed in ef- 


fect at once. 








LIFE INSURANCE In All Its Branches . . . 





FAMILY INCOME - 


HEAD OFFICE 





ORDINARY LIFE - LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - EDUCATIONAL - ENDOWMENT 
RETIREMENT INCOME - 


There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


ANNUITIES, 


Immediate and Deferred 


MONTREAL 
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WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Aug. 18 ment Aug. 25 ment 
Loans 
On Farm Property $296,615 2.00 $179,338 6.75 
On Dwellings and Busine ss Prope erty 390,041 2.64 549,391 20.80 
Total ial teceeacasauaaniuis $686,656 4.64 $728,729 27.59 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds CNC OA6wOSEONeRCEdecreedeeenen $231,465 1.56 $151,065 5.72 
Stocks bret Rate ore He 4,204 — i # @enescs ee 
Total cbeokenea pekeesedubae $235,669 1.59 $151,065 5.72 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds WUTTTTTT TTT TT TTT Te errr $1,198,886 8.11 $596,445 22.59 
Stocks , vowed eeeed Awanene Scion 14,700 .10 2,638 .10 
Total KADER ERdsveseennea nes ° $1,213,586 8.21 $599,083 22.69 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds ..... eseeee $10,245,559 69.29 $438,038 16.59 
GG ENED nececocceveccces 1,758,523 11.89 147,603 5.59 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governme Mies.  (tetbnws cs  .debene pan 
State, County, Municipal ... seekene 219,245 1.48 543,353 20.57 
WED Gesessadsvicri ever TTT eer Ty $12,223,327 82.66 $1,128,994 42.75 
Miscellaneous Securities 
DU “vcaenénasened<edteneesican ey $294,000 i #8 #8 ©4#| genes oon 
Stocks .... kveekeonens eowewe neue 134,250 91 $33,000 1.25 
MEE. :00edbeeckeucesss $teesavesen $428,250 2.90 $33,000 1.25 
mypatation 
SS  e666e60cnéeveenseaes ibbnnnoeees $13,947,678 94.32 $1,876,504 71.06 
DY 8ee6d6006taceeucecesees eueneeen 153,154 1.04 35,638 1.35 
PE suncedecevusecestieswens os 686,656 4.64 28,729 27.59 
WEEE S860 e0ddeSNTARTSOEOCCRES eee $14,787,488 100.00 $2,640,871 100.00 


*Including $381,756 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 

Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Sept. 1 ment Sept. 8 ment 
$289,465 3.38 $510,105 14.14 
2,347,692 27.40 675,951 18.73 
$2,637,157 30.78 $1,186,056 32.87 
$661,257 7.72 $106,781 2.96 
venous can 2,379 07 
$661,257 7.72 $109,160 3.03 
$1,415,269 16.52 $706,313 19.57 
36,000 —_— i ‘aieees “on 
$1,451,269 16.94 $706,313 19.57 
$2,612,263 30.49 $271,700 7.53 
120,188 1.40 26,500 74 
926,523 10.82 1,125,135 31.18 
$3,658,974 42.71 $1,423,335 39.45 
$52,000 61 $144,420 4.00 
106,077 1.24 39,000 1.08 
$158,077 1.85 $183,420 5.08 
$5,787,500 67.56 $2,380,849 65.98 
142,077 1.66 41,379 1.15 
2,637,157 30.78 1,186,056 32.87 


"$8,566,734 100.00 $3,608,284 100.00 


¢Including $274,519 Bonds received in exchange for 


mortgages through Federal refinancing. {Including $171,800 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. {Including 


$114,700 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 





California Unemployment regular federal tax of 3 per cent, can- 
not be avoided. The Commission is to 


keep records to show, for each em- 
ployer, contributions paid and benefits 
received by employees; it is instructed 
to study the degree of unemployment 
in different industries and may rec- 
ommend rates of contribution higher 
than those specified in the law for in- 
dustries showing excessive or chronic 


(Concluded from page 24) 
will not have to pay the federa! tax. 
In competition with employers simi- 
larly situated in other states Cali- 
fornia’s small employers might be at 
a disadvantage. If left unchanged in 
this regard and then approved by the 
Social Security Board, the Federal 
Government will pay all expenses of 


; ; unemployment. 
operation although this expense will ee 


be due in part to employers who pay Employee Contributions 
no federal tax from which, presum- In the year 1936 employees are to 
ably, expenses are to be paid. contribute % per cent of wages, and 
Beginning with 1941 the Commis- in 1937 and later 1 per cent, with the 
sion is instructed to classify employ- proviso that the contribution of an 
ers as to the relationship between employee shall never be more than 
contributions paid and benefits paid half of that of his employer. 
to their employees and to adjust con- 
tribution rates in a specified manner Benefits 
in recognition of different degrees of Conditions for Receipt—No benefits 
favorableness in the experience tabu- are payable until Jan. 1, 1938; during 
lated. No rate is to be reduced below 1938 and 1939 a benefit is available 
1 per cent of wages. The conditions only after total unemployment has 
laid down for a reduction in contri- continued for four weeks; in later 
bution rate are sufficient to entitle years the waiting period is to be 
the employer to extra credits against three weeks. However, these waiting 
the federal tax of 3 per cent so that periods are extended to eight and six 
such an employer need pay no larger weeks respectively if employment was 
federal tax than does the employer lost through misconduct or if the em- 
charged the highest rate by the state. ployee left employment voluntarily 
If any employer must pay as much as without cause attributable to the em- 
2.7 per cent of wages (after 1937), ployer. No benefits are payable in 
the favored employer need pay only case an employee leaves his employ- 
3/10 per cent of wages as a federal ment because of a trade dispute, if 
tax. This part, 10 per cent of the employed only during vacation pe- 
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riods between school terms, if the em- 
ployee refuses to accept suitable 
employment, or if he was not a resi- 
dent of the state for one year imme- 
diately before the beginning of un- 
employment. 

Amount of Benefit—Fifty per cent 
of the average weekly wage with 
upper and lower limits of $15 and $7 
a week respectively. The benefit for 
partial unemployment is the benefit 
for total unemployment less whatever 
compensation is received for partial 
employment. 

The period during which benefits 
are to continue depends upon the pe- 
riod of previous employment during 
which contributions were made to the 
unemployment fund. The ratio is one 
week of benefit for each four weeks 
of previous employment, but not more 
than 13 weeks of benefit in a 12 
months’ period for 103 weeks of pre- 
vious employment, with a maximum 
of 20 weeks of benefit in 12 consecu- 
tive months regardless of the period 
for which contributions have been 
paid. 

Employment Guarantees— 
Contracting Out 


Amendment of the bill as origi- 
nally introduced places upon the Com- 
mission the responsibility of exempt- 
ing from the operation of the law 
employers who make specified em- 
ployment guarantees. 


























